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Fee and Sympathy 


OW much malarkey will a reading fee buy these days? 
Having paid a fee, some writers feel entitled to a 
shock-proof ride through a literary tunnel of love where 
we hold hands and murmur sweet nothings about fortune 
and fame. Imagine their surprise when we lower the boom 
before the trip even begins! For as someone quipped—he 
must have been a critic or an agent—the truth will ouch. 
We've learned over the years that it doesn’t ouch nearly 
so much as the constant slow pain of self-deception. 

You see, as a complete literary service our first job is 
to orient the writer. If he is some distance from salability, 
we must tell him so and point out how to reach his goal. 
Although we lose a good many fees through our frankness, 
we are comforted to know that honest writers appreciate 
and benefit from it. We have hundreds of ‘“‘thank you” 
letters to prove it—as well as sales. 

We have just received the German edition of a religious 
novel we sold here and abroad after 19 rejections, and the 
first copies of a sport book we sold while still in outline. 
We're now selling a book on horsemanship to a top pub- 
lisher, though it was badly dated and the author was ready to accept any sale at all. 
Following current redrafting, it should sell well in hardcovers for years, with the author 
pocketing his half-dollar-per-copy royalties instead of a small lump sum. 

We've just resold an editor on an engineering handbook the author had had stuck 
in negotiations for four years. We contacted the editor, reactivated his interest, and 
the book will be published this month. 

We've sold five books for a writer of westerns, then pried loose two foreign royalty 
checks on other sales after 17 months of his direct correspondence. We did it in 
two weeks. 





At recent lunches with editors we’ve talked up several projects that will mature in 
the coming months, most of which needed our help through editing or revision: novels, 
guidebooks, juveniles, travel books, and so forth, all of which are now bubbling along 
merrily after slow starts. 

If you would like our help on your books, stories, plays, articles, or scripts, send us 
your manuscripts and a letter about yourself, Actually, we are anxious to nurture any 
project that shows promise, no matter what its market. If it needs development, we 
will make suggestions; if it is ready to market, to market it will go. 





Book sales made from manuscripts we have agented include: D. VAN NOSTRAND 
CO., JOHN F. RIDER, HARPER & BROS., G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, DODD MEAD, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS, 
ZONDERVAN HOUSE, ARCADIA, ACE BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, JUPITER BOOKS, 
A. A. WYN, PERENNIAL PRESS, CONDE NAST, DRAMATIC PUBLISHING, 
T. S. DENISON, THOMAS ALLEN, W. H. ALLEN, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, 
SPORTSMAN’S BOOK CLUB, PATHWAY BOOK CLUB, PINEBROOK BOOK 
CLUB, plus TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, and magazine sales to 
dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and 
technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 for 
teleplays. $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of 
evaluation and marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your sales for straight commission handling. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 East 10th Street ® New York 3, N. Y. 
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“A Blood Curdling Get-Together” 


Dear Editor: 


Let’s suppose a would-be writer of mysteries has 
read Harold Masur’s excellent article but still 
insists on studying the work of five or six all-time 
greats in the field. 

I'd recommend the following writers: Sigmund 
Freud, Carl Jung, Theodore Reik, Karl Mennin- 
ger, Fredéric Wertham and Robert M. Lindner. 

The emphasis in modern works of mystery and 
suspense has shifted from method to motive—and 
the best craftsmen in the field today approach their 
characters with the insight of the clinical psychi- 
atrist. Actual criminology relies more and more 
upon psychopathology; and the psychotherapist, 
tracing the red thread of murderous motive 
through the grey, tangled skein of the human 
mind, is the real “detective” today. 

The “adult” mystery or suspense story (to judge 
from distribution of prizes and critical acclaim) is 
even more firmly established than the “adult” 
western today. Of course there will always be a 
place for the incredibly tough, incredibly witty 
private eye who keeps getting incredible offers from 
incredibly beautiful women—just as long as there 
remains a mass-market for the old-fashioned horse- 
opera in the western field. But even if a writer 
chooses to work in this purely escapist vein, where 
little attention is given to the motives of his char- 
acters, it will pay him to brush up on his Freud 
to a point where he can understand the motiva- 
tions of his readers. I agree with Mr. Masur’s 
article, but suggest that, in addition, beginning 
mystery writers should explore the subconscious as 
well as the underworld. 

Roszat Brocn 
Box 362 
Weyauwega, Wis. 


¢ Mr. Bloch has contributed to the mystery and 
suspense field many years. Simon and Schuster is 
bringing out “Psycho” early this year. He bases 
most of his work on the above data and feels that 
other successful mystery and suspense novelists are 
= familiar with the tools of psychotherapy. 
—Ed. 
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MR. WRITER: 

“One of my best 
words has dis- 
appeared. Can 
you find it?” 

MR. REAMS: 
“That’s my 
business, I'll 

get right on 


the trail. Any 











WAR. WRITER: 
“Well, my 
secretary 
erased it.” | 


WR. REAMS: 
“Good! All I 
have to do 
then is find 
the error 
evidence.” 


MR. REAMS: 
“Foiled 
again! She 
used Eaton 
Corrasable 
Bond and 
there’s never 
a trace of 
what you 
erase.” 





a The special surface of Eaton’s Corrasable 


Bond Paper does not scar or scuff, erases 
without a trace. Saves re-typing — saves 
time and money. At your stationer’s, in 
light, medium, heavy weights and 
onionskin. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by EATON 


ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 








EATON PAPER CORPORATION | 
Dept. AC-40—Pittsfleld, Massachusetts | 
Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet 

sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. | 


Ee ee eee Lae ae | 

Cee er rr eee ae | 

Ee Oe... Siok ) 
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Tre Warter’s Diozst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35¢ per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 2. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, USA’ 





How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Prederic A. Birminghem 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most vs le ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 





“Practically every writing problem 
us squerely faced.” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch PREE 
St. Louis, Mo. 10-DAY TRIAL 
. .. this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people. 
St. Paul Dispatch 


St. Paul, Minn. 


“ce 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid charac 7 hniq 

of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 





Conred Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Car! Carmer Paul Gallico zra P _ aes 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann w+ di ose 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash Leland Stowe 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 106 DAYS FREE! Send ne money now! Judge the book 
fer yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupen belew. 





send me THE WRITER'S CRAFT for 10 days free 
tion. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage. in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


Plea: 
exami, 





ME Pe dsatnevvdernc dauneunsnesamusdeetuds bibaesemte 

City , . Zone ..... State.. : 
AVE! Enclose $4.9 ane we'll send the book postpaid. 
turn and re’ privileges guaranteed. 








Kids’ Requirements 
Dear Editor: 


Please let me offer some advice to beginning 
writers who wish to submit stories to HionLIONTs 
For CHILDREN. 

Read many stories for young children, which 
are under 1,000 words in length, written by ex- 
perienced writers. Notice their action and emo- 
tional appeal. 

You would do well to avoid yarns of fantasy 
now. Though most beginners try to write such 
stories, very few do them well. These stories rarely 
afford good disipline in writing. 

You had better choose to write a story that 
could be true, with real human characters. Then 
after you have had several of these accepted for 
publication, it is soon enough to try your hand 
on stories in which animals talk. We do publish 
some of such but about 99 out of 100 of them are 
returned. 

Also you should avoid adventure stories which 
go on and on without plot or purpose. Please 
send us a story with a plot and strong suspense 
from beginning to end. Send us one the young- 
sters 3 to 5 will listen to with bated breath and 
the child 7 to 12 will also read with stirred emo- 
tions. (Stories of violence taboo. ) 

Send only verse to us that says something better 
and in fewer words than could be said in prose, 
and not over 6 or 8 lines in length. 


Garry CLEVELAND Myers 
Editor 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
Honesdale, Penna. 


A Good Start 
Dear Editor: 


After eight months of increasing wonder, some 
self-searching analysis, investment in purchase of 
magazines, Writer's YEARBOOK, professional typ- 
ing, Agent Fees, and many hours of application of 
the seat of the pants to the chair before my Royal, 
(with attendant output) I wonder at the strength 
of self-discipline as opposed to all other forms of 
torture. 

Because I believe your Forum reaches more 
informed people, experienced in the pitfalls of 
free-lance writing as a means of commercial self- 
expression, I would like to ask one general question. 

Have other beginners in the field of writing 
fiction experienced a belated (after the money is 
spent) feeling that Literary Agents who adver- 
tise for scripts are not particularly interested in 
stories that are almost good enough? 


Howarp W. Ciarx 
P.O. Box 14 
Bettendorf, Iowa 


e After 8 months of studying to be a doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, chief—are you ready to appear in 
public as an expert ?—Ed. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. - « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


|| NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 


proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. Eight Saturday Evening Post 





sales for NYS students. oe 
? nstruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading nai tian 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday 
Evening Post, two books — 
and a major book club 
choice — all for one NYS 
graduate. 


The free booklet 


CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 
out any obliga- 


tablished and sue: 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 











These are examples; NYS -— 
uates sell to all lucrative 
lishing markets including 
book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


“ ma magazines and 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 





THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
cre worth the price of the entire course.” 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trafl smooth." Martha 
Hazeltitve, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
For Sales and Recognition. 


UYVAVIANVINVINVINIIV 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and sco You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of trainin ng. dnd—s new 10 
assignment TV Course. S now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS igetructors will give you far move per 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 

sescscesessS END THIS COUPON TODAY seccesscene 

Dept. 559 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obli 


tion, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 

SN Tis 05 i 's4, 500d 5 a ows ROS EeMOREAOE ERD OER enone 
Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 




















| The UZZELLS Have 
: THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


: If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
a you advice in your own interest. You need sound 


instruction: in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we've been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Okichome 











WANTED: ORIGINAL SCIENCE 
FICTION for EUROPE ! ! ! 


We require best sellers in science fiction, 
£ crimes and mysteries. If the material has 

already been published in the U.S., we are 

open for European ri 

Also wanted: cover- paintings and TV-Serials 

(screen rights) ! 








Ka Address all inquiries to: bpa, 
Augsburg, Gesundbrannenstr. 17, Germany 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for i3"s 
a3 fb Sout pnt ad 20 it 
32 6x9 and 33 nels Px 
Ada 78c ‘ee: above graces. Excess refunded 
Comnnene — fist on 00 51% x 8% noteheads 
eS ) Sevetepes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202-wD Hernando, Miss. 


Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








4 DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw soll = sionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself)—who'll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
; PERSONAL TUTORSHIP —at a low cost. 
’ If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you’re not interested in selling editors—write 
: to a psychiatrist! 

- LAWRENCE LARIAR 

Professional School of Cartooning 

Box WD-PE—57 Lena Avenue—Freeport, N.Y. 











Dear Forum Scowler: 


Dear Editor: 


The Forum is the first thing I read when I get 
WD. And most of the Forum letters are from fine, 
unbiased people who have something to say that 
is well worth reading. But it makes me ill to read 
something like the letter from Paul N. Deadwiley, 
whose letter was in the December issue. His writer’s 
cramp, I'll bet, never reaches his fingers—I’ll bet 
they don’t touch a typewriter often enough. His 
writer’s cramp is in his mind, in his way of think- 
ing, or else he wouldn't have written his diatribe 
against women writers. 

I write under difficulties, but I don’t like to call 
them such, really. I baby-sit almost twelve hours 
a day five days a week, and six hours on Saturday, 
with two grandchildren, aged three and four, while 
my daughter works. I write evenings, weekends, 
any time I can snatch a few minutes, or an hour 
or two. And my agent seldom returns a piece of 
work as unsalable, although I am just beginning 
to sell. 


Lee Frances Fice 
120 South Butler Ave. 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 


While I suspect the number of competent female 
writers exceeds three, I do agree with Mr. Dead- 
wiley that there are far too many hopefuls who 
consider writing a social grace rather than a way 
of life. This does not mean one Has to be a Thomas 
Wolfe or Erskine Caldwell. It does however, in- 
volve making the most out of what talent you do 
have. 

On the subject of making the most out of time 
and talent, the field described in Curt Johnson’s 
“Bread & Butter” is an excellent starting point for 
any writer. 


C. M. Stansury II 
Box 218, Crystal Beach 
Ontario, Canada 


Dear Editor: 


A long-time-established authors’ club is on the 
point of being reorganized, providing enough 
writers show interest in joining the Authors Work- 
shop. 

In your reply please state your writing interests 
Also whether or not you have had anything ac- 
cepted which appeared in any magazines or news- 
papers and which ones. <Although having been 
published is not a ca peaeenanes for membership, it 
is desirable. 

The club is run on a workshop principle with 
manuscripts read, and constructive criticism given. 
The dues are nominal and meetings are held once 
a month. 

Those interested in joining please write to: 


Mr. STANLEY W. ARENDHOLZ 
P.O. Box 43 
Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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Dear Editor: 


Just read Paul N. Deadwiley’s letter. I am one 
of the distaff side meddling with writing. I am 
not only a mother, but have seven children, twenty- 
eight grand-children, and two great-grandchil- 
dren. I never sold a story until eight years ago 
and I never took a college course in writing. I am 
crowding the two-hundred mark in sales now. 
Have had two scripts on radio; work in three an- 
thologies and have also written a novel which I 
expect to have on the market this. winter. How- 
ever you have me in one thing. I never belonged 
to a writer’s club. Otherwise I guess I am just one 
of those “female paragons” you write about. The 
kind that writes and sells mostly confessions, Can 
you beat my record for the last eight years, Paul? 


Ve ima Dorraity CLowarp 


P. O. Box 363 
Turlock, California 


A Vote for Polking and Deadwiley 
Dear Editor: 
1. Keep that girl Polking in your magazine! 
2. Like Paul N. Deadwiley (Dec. Forum), I gag 
on the “perpetual feminine (and, I add, masculine) 
drooling” in Forum. 
3. Keep that girl Polking in your magazine! 


A. B. Lana 
Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
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HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
a and conducting gag cartooning for a full time 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, ideas, 
roughs, mailing, etc., all explained. Order this and get 
at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR- 
TOONS,” ‘I MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON. 
ING,”’ and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.” All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS." By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoon- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. 8'/% by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, “HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR,” by 235 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
14,000 words or more of inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, “MARKETING HUMOR 
COPY”’ and “GAG KERNELS.” It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on grawciie 

ever written! All of this for only $3. armen” 4 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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Send for free 


your natural FLNULS | 


or obligation. 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL F 


| THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
booklet and detalled 


information. No charge 
r. Mrs. Miss 
Street 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


WR City oma 
ITERS I Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. Approved 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, more 
information on your ‘Writing-at-Home Course.” 








Zone___ State 





by the New York State Education Department. 
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Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 


because .... 


$s | our word rates go up to 6¢ 


Ey we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


rs we guarantee a report within two weeks 
$ | every story is a contest entry 


Li our minimum annuai contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


rs | in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


$ | any story can earn up to $8000 


£ MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








“In Print’ 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you very much for printing “The Almost 
Anonymous First Reader’ (Sept. 1958): espe 
cially the pictures that accompanied the article 
In those pictures I was able to detect (with the 
aid of magnifying-glass) the manuscript of my 
novel. (In the stack next to the wastepaper basket. ) 

It is not a very good novel—in fact it reads like 
a first speller—but it has been the cause of envy 
and dissension ameng my friends. They seemed to 
agree on only one point: that it would never see 
print. : 

Now, through the medium of your article, it has 
seen print; I can hold up my head once again 
Thank you. 


Donatp J. Norton 
2203 N. Fillmore Ave. 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Pickles and Wine 
Dear Editor: 


As a rejuvenated writer (I had to take severa! 
years off to concentrate on four boisterous kids), 
I have come to a conclusion after reading some 
of my earlier stuff that writing should be handled 
somewhat like pickles, or wine. It should be aged 
a little to bring out the full flavor. If the story, 
article or whatever it is was done at night, then 
try looking at it again under the merciless glare of 
noonday. If it was conceived on a dewy morning 
with birds twittering all about, try aging it until 
some cozy evening by the fire when you can read 
it with your shoes off. 

If there ar2 flaws, this contrast of settings will 


‘show them up much quicker and clearer. Two 


things may happen. You may find the thing you 
wrote had mellowed like fine wine or, since it may 
not have been good to start with, had rotted. You 
may save yourself an overabundance of rejection 
slips by judging yourself. 


Marr L. Lapowskx1 
1190 Thompson Ave. 
Napa, California 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 





Professional fletion 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





STORIES : $780.00. Advonce, py 
NOVELS © “Discovery” In ESQUIRE MAGAZING! 
BOOKS © Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 





© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








; Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your manuscript. The fee if v . 


is very low. £ yes Feet, 2 ee we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuseript Placement for Authors 


33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 


Y‘a want writing to be your one and only career. To 
po 





date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 
nt writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
eople in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
sn al and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we've probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 


| And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
— of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
ackground and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 





If you had brought us your writing problems it might have 
been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 
series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You a have sold a two-part — 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published b Beale Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, pA sane Nr 9 - + +» or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 





BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
| editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
talable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, during the past 


year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on 
with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 













Make More Money Writing 
... with these helpful tools 
Just Published! 
CRITICAL WRITING 
FOR THE JOURNALIST 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


To help you become an increasingly ag 
writer of journalistic material of all kinds— 
reviewing, reporting, evaluating books, music, 
radio and television programs, theatrical pro- 
ductions—in scripts, newspapers and maga- 
zines. Fundamental for all critics and writers. 


2nd Printing! and 
JOURNALISM TODAY 


By THOMAS ELLIOTT BERRY 


Published first in 1958, already a basic writer's 
handbook, this book gives a broad, incisive 
picture of ‘all phases of journalism and its prac- 
tice today. It shows how to successfully write 
any type of article, story or feature. 501 pages; 
illus. $6.50 

At your book store, or: 





10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


#. WD-289 CHILTON CO. Beek Div. 
5605 Chestnut &., Philedelphie 39, Po. 
Send book(s) checked below fer 10-DAY PREE EXAMINATION. 
In 10 days | will either remit price indi d plus p ge or 
return books and owe nothing. 
OC Critical Writing Por The Journalist $5.00 (pius postage) 

0 Jeurnalism Today $6.50 (plus postage) 

EXTRA SAVING! Send cash and we pay 45c postage on 
each book! Same 10-day return privilege with money-back 
gvarontee. 





PI cb scses 


cee tial dinate ben ANCOR headed ae keeae Med 


i dati ache eur ee nena cael Zone... .State.. as 
(Outside U.S.A.: Add $1.00 te price of each book. Cash with order only) 














CARROL LITERARY AGENCY 


Representing 
R. Haner, author of 
“The Tales of Kiku.” 
Manuscripts wanted 
for juvenile markets, 
adult fiction, short 
stories, novels, poetry, 
of quality. No reading 
fees. 
P. O. Box 413 

Sen Carles, Calif. 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neet — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 

MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 





5-687 
539 N. Le Clenega Bivd., Hellyweed 48, Callfernia 











Poetry Contest 
Dear Editor: 


The Poetry Society of Colorado announces its 
Nineteenth Annual American Scene Contest. 
Awards of $15, $10, $10, $3, $2 are offered for un- 
published poems, 24 lines maximum, which further 
American ideals of Democracy as related to pres- 
ent-day conditions. Closing date April 1, 1959. 
For details write to Elizabeth A. Hutchison, 562 
Lafayette St., Denver 18, Colorado. 


Sustained Value 
Dear Editor: 


Occasionally I see offers where a person wants 
to dispose of old copies of WriTEr’s Dicest. I 
hope he knows what he’s doing. 

I’ve had stacks of WDs around the house for 
several ycars. They gather dust. And they get 
piled and repiled . . . sometimes into dark corners 
frequented by literary mice. 

Why do I save them? Believe it or not, I read 
them. 

For example, I just pulled out this issue to- 
night: April, 1952. I wasn’t interested in the 
“Writer’s Club” debate, but I read the Forum 
letters and a couple of the articles on pulp writing. 
My ego gave mea gold star for effort atid now I 
feel like writing again. Of course, I had to cover 
my heart with my typewriter when I read that 
Collier’s needed short mysteries. 


Mr. SeLran Bonp 
206 Seward St. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Interview: Par Excellence 
Dear Editor: 


In your December issue, the major portion of 
Nancy Vogel’s Radio-TV column was devoted to 
my activities as a TV writer. 

I would like you, and all who are concerned at 
your magazine to know that after interviewing 
other people for the past ten years, this was the 
very first time anyone ever took the time to inter- 
view me. 

In my future work as an interviewer and re- 
porter, if I can do half as well as your’ Miss 
Vogel did, I will be well satisfied. 

She not only quoted me correctly in every in- 
stance (in fact, in a few cases, too correctly be- 
cause I wish I hadn’t said it) but she also took 
the time to organize a bunch of rambling, sub- 
jective comments I made to her. 

I have always dreaded the day of “my first in- 
terview—and wondered how it would turn out. 
Thanks to Miss Vogel. I am now eagerly looking 
forward to the second one—if and when, it ever 
comes. 

My deepest thanks and appreciation for giving 
a little guy with a long name a literary break. 


Tepv HILGENSTUHLER 
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“The Confession Rocket” 


Dear Editor: 

Much of the good I have received from writing 
has come from the helpful articles appearing in 
Writer's Dicest. I want to thank you for the 
excellent article in the October issue by Albert 
Delacorte of MopERN Romances. I have never 
yet sold a confession story—but after reading that 
article, I feel pretty sure that I can. Will let you 
know when I sell my first and thank you again for 
that helpful article. 


Mrs. Birpiz Ki_tpeck SMITH 
4342 Noble Avenue 
Sherman Oaks, California 


¢ Do it by June, 1959 and collect a $25 bonus 
from us.—Ed 


Where Did He Go? 
Dear Editor: 


Where is Don Romero? I have a small check 
for him from Woman’s Lire, a bonus on an article 
he did years ago when he was a client of mine. 


Incrip HALLEN 
26 East 83rd Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Look For Me in ’59 


Dear Editor: 


All my life I’ve wanted more than anything else 
to become a writer. I kept on believing that some 
day I would make the grade. I actually had a song 
published, but while it was at the printer’s Mr. 
Roosevelt died. The song was in his honor and 
was called “Dear Mr. President.” 

Then I was to have a book of “Little Poems” 
off the press in a certain July. I received word that 
the linotype man had shot and killed the pub- 
lisher. 

Then—lI just finished the course in short fiction 
and learned I had made my retirement quota for 
the year so now, instead of being afraid my stories 
would not sell, I am afraid that they will. But you 
just look for me in 1959. 


Marié Louise BuNTING 
Chapin Rd., R D 2 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


“Advertising is Writing, Too” 
Dear Editor: 


The [advertising copy] writer as a person and a 
craftsman is, of course, of extreme interest and 
importance to us. We salute what you are doing 
in your fine magazine to help and encourage writ- 
ers all over the country. 


Joun J. Putten 

Director of Copy Department 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





To People 
who want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write for publi- 
cation but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to a famous editor on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writin 
men and women have passed from the scene ho will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.”’ 


SELLS FIRST ARTICLE TO 

LOOK MAGAZINE HALF- 

WAY THROUGH COURSE 
“T had good luck in my first attempt 
at writing for a national magazine. I 
wrote an article in answer to one that 
appeared in Look Magazine. The article 
rew an unusual reader response and 
mine was chosen as the best. I received 
$300 for it. The editor expressed in- 
terest in the fact I was studying your 
course.’’ Glenn Dunlap, Painesville, 


Ohio. 
WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 

FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course which teaches you 
to write by writing with the New York Copy Desk 
Method. 

You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. Although you work 
at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writer-editors. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you see new progress 
as you learn to organize your thoughts, express 
yourself fluently. In a few, short months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you are ready to market stories, articles, news 
items, etc., with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warrter’s Dioest, February. 
Mr. 
Miss 


Mrs. 
Address 


City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman “a ot) 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers: able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


@ you kave a typewrifm MB on ally subjec®(90000 words and wp) yor ofe 
cordially invited te submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plen, with higher royalty. If accepted, your beck will be published promptly and 

adequately, otherwise your MS will be rettirned promptly. Write first if 
* you. prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
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The Best Job? 


Dear Miss Polking: 


(Kirk Polking authored ‘The Best Job ‘on 
Earth” in the December WD)—Ed. 

The energy and ingenuity which went into pro- 
ducing 182 articles a year are staggering and so 
is the strain of waiting for a reply one hundred 
and eighty-two times. And you made only $2,062 
before expenses and taxes. This is really one of the 


| Worst Jobs on Earth. 


You should marry one of those good-looking 
guys. Being a wife is a much better job and you 
can always keep writing to bolster your ego and 
make pin money. 


JouHN Maass 
1535 Pine 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Newspapering 


Dear Editor: 


I’m glad Mark Clutter said, in his December 
article, “‘A newspaper job is the best way in the 
world to learn to write for newspapers,” because 
that’s about all it’s good for. 

Like radio-TV and movie writing, newspaper 
writing is hamstrung by formula and pattern, 
hampered by ruthless editing and advertising con- 
trol. And the newspaper article that presents the 
salient facts first, proceeding on to anticlimax 
after anticlimax, makes the dullest form of reading. 

Writing for a newspaper may be one way to 
make a living, and it may suggest to a newspaper- 
man numerous ideas for creative writing—but 
newspaper work in itself and by itself is the long 
way around to success as a novelist. 


Birt BENNETT 
WKBZ Radio 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Suggestions Needed 


Dear Editor: 


When I first began writing for publication— 
about 11 years ago—I was hard of hearing but 
got along well with a hearing aid. Now my hear- 
ing has diminished to the point where a hearing 
aid brings just a few sounds. I have studied lip- 
reading and thank goodness for that! But my life 
is far from normal. 

I read a great deal and most of my com- 
panionship is derived from letters and books. 
Right now I am trying to get back to writing 
for publication after an 18-month illness which 
kept me from my typewriter. I’ve made one 
sale: an epigram to the SaTeveposr. 

But I am in a world apart and the going is 
tough. I would appreciate suggestions. 


Rutny E. Renker 
375 Brandtson Ave. 
Elyria, Ohio 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow's successes. One e to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as @ writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me. 


Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND PLOOR—-TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM rma POR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Broekiyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York Stete 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GARTOOMISTS SAY 18 & MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want . Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER'S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd.. Dept. WD, Kew Gerdous 15, N.Y. 





Revision, Editing, Ghostwriting 


Book appraisal $5 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1000 


words, minimum $5. Prompt service. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Feirview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasedene, Califernie 
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ATELEWSION SALE A WUVEMILE BOOK 
Deadly Guest" “The Flight" 
SALE by Helen Nielsen by Lester del Rey 
"Collision Course* TO ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS TO LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS : ‘ 
A Revel by Michael Frest 
mmo nicars vo | =~ REDBOOK ——— Ni 
BOOK RIGHTS to "My Mother Hated Her* TUe 
Se “tee Viset Tine” & Hevelette by "Train-Crash City* 
A Story by Ross Kearney Alice Brennan bn Abtiere by 
ING Irwin Porges ook 
CHATELAINE irre 
"The Bright and Shining Promise" |"A. D. 1994"| MWS Ve Ullae- msi) 4 
A Novelette by Mildred North Slater| A Story by "The Seesher" 
John Wyndham |, wovel by Talmage Powell a 
A POCKET BOOKS INC. BOOK " es 
"The Price of Silence" “Brave Sabres* TRAV IE 
A Story by A. A. DeResso A Novel by "The Great Parklands" 
Se Lt --00}- Franklin M. Davis, Jr. An Article by 
See Richard Magruder 
ON A SUMMON & SCHUSTER BOOK A Strafgier* PLAYBOY A HARPER BOOK 





~ "The Seent of White Poppies" A Ste 

oe ry by *Let There Be Light* : 

Be 4 Moved by John Christopher | nichard Deming |a Story by Arthur C. Clarke mah otk hb eet 
by June Johnson 


*fetenee wars on | “Vigilante, o¢ heart. Attack* 


* the Yankee Strip* 
Tanect Posts rip A fon-Fiction Book “The Cop-Hater® by £4 McBain 


bee Ad Articole vy An Article by % 
Te Deane and David Meller] Jey Seott by Bugene B. Mozes, M.D1 prency RIGHTS to LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD : 
BRITISH RIGHTS to BOARDMAN LTD. 


























FATE DANISH RIGHTS to WINTHERS VERLAG 
A DELL BOOK ere EE tons SWEDISH RIGHTS to COOP EUROPE 
Zing Dentons ITALIAN RIGHTS to VAGLIERE-GIURMA 
a ten een ee An Article by GERMAN RIGHTS TO 
Mitch Martin WALTER LEHNING VERLAG 








SMLA makes ever 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of odditienal rights thro t the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it te us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and giv: 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 











have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your ae Soe sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up te 5, words, one dollar thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
ex le, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-heur scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . ereeedingly practical . . . full of lesional information which should be of value to every writer, novice 
or experienced séfler . . en | -) Star-News 
Order YOUR copy from your bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 











SCOTT WEREDITIT LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


S8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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By Harold Stephens I was introduced to the field of technical writ- 
ing by a friend of a friend who was an engineer 
and ran his own technical writing office. He became 
interested in me when he heard I wrote fiction. 


Big industry is gobbling 
. “How about doing a manual for me?” he asked. 











up all the good writers “I’m not a technical writer,” I told the engineer. “I 
es ang | (ney can find to know nothing about mechanics.” 
on help them explain “It’s not important.” 
nd give ; “But I don’t like technica] stuff. I like fiction.” 
‘ their products. “Te? ” : 
, It’s easy,” he continued. 
output “Anyway,” I added, “I don’t have time.” 
— © That ended our conversetion. The truth was, I 
a begin didn’t have time. Writing and selling fiction was 
vga hard enough without trying my hand at something 
words, I that didn’t interest me. 
em ‘ Less than a year before, I had sold my first piece 


of fiction. That first sale took well over five years 
of rejections. But now I was a published writer. I 
was sure this would be the turning point in my 
career. I wrote continuously, neglecting my family 
and friends. Luck was with me. In six months my 
earnings totaled $940. Not bad for a beginner. 

One Saturday I was at my typewriter. Here was 
a story for Co.uiers, I was sure. The phone rang 
and it was my friend of the engineer. 
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“‘Joe’s in a bit of trouble,” he said. 

“What Joe?” 

“Our engineering friend.” 

My mind was still on the story in the type- 
writer in front of me. My friend went on. 

“You’re a writer,” he said. “Joe’s got a 
deadline. He needs some help.” 

For some reason, perhaps that he called me 
a writer, I did the manual for Joe. Until 
then I hadn’t the slightest idea how a tech- 
nical writer wrote, or even thought. This 
type of writing had always left me cold, 
sounded much too boring. But Joe was a 
friend of a friend and the sooner I did the 
job for him the sooner I could get back to 
my serious writing. 

It was a short manual, one hundred pages, 
for the U.S. Army. It was on the operation 
and maintenance of a paint sprayer. I knew 
nothing about paint sprayers, but Joe handed 
me an Army style guide, other Army manu- 
als to follow, and the manufacturer’s hand 
book. It looked difficult, but turned out to 
be quite simple. It was a matter of tying 
everything into one condensed book, under 
Army regulations. Two weeks later I re- 
turned to Joe’s office and handed him the 
manuscript. He thanked me and asked if 
I would do another. I told him of my dead- 
lines and bid him goodby. 

I had another hit shortly after and was feel- 
ing quite proud of myself now. Then came 
the tragedy. Months passed without a sale. 
Half a million words in six months, nearly 
a hundred more rejections. I was further 
away from becoming a writer than I had 
ever been. 

It was when I was at my lowest that I got 
a call from Joe, the engineer. 

“What's your address?” he asked. 

The last thing I wanted was a visit from 
Joe. 

“T want to mail you a check,” he said. 

Three days later Joe’s letter arrived, along 
with two rejected manuscripts. I immediately 
opened the manuscripts, hoping an editor 
liked my work and wanted a simple rewrite. 
But there were no polite notes from the 
editors. I opened Joe’s letter last. 

There was a check alright, for $560. It was 
impossible. Figures began running through 
my head: 120 pages, that was $5.50 per page, 
less $100 for technical review. 
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That afternoon I stopped in to see Joé to 
learn a little more about technical writing. 


What You Can Learn 


What then is the advantage in the tech- 
nical writing field for the free lance writer? 
Experience: one thing most of us have too 
little of, But let’s talk about this later. Next 
is money, the definite, honest-to-goodness re- 
turn, with few rejections. Cash while you are 
learning. Never did I imagine the day when 
I would be able to sit at my typewriter and 
each time I pulled a sheet of paper from my 
machine I could mark up another $5.50. 

Still sound impossible? Stay with me. 

First let us survey the field, then see how 
you qualify. 

No one need tell us we are living in an 
astounding age, the age of the atom, jet pro- 
pulsion, electronic brains and computors, 
not to mention things yet unheard of. 
Whether we admit it or not, science rules 
our lives, in everything we do. And behind 
every scientist, inventor or technician stands 
a new rapidly advancing group of individuals 
—the technical writers. 

Engineers today are at a premium. They 
fill top positions in government and industry. 
Research and developement are rocketing 
ahead, and our colleges and universities can- 
not fill the demand for specialists in these 
fields. This sudden stress on progress and the 
added daily demands leave the engineer with 
little or no time for additional duties. He 
must be given assistance, by some one who 
can translate this technical data into readible 
reports. 

I have just mentioned technical data. Like 
the painter and musician, the scientist and 
engineer live in their private abstruse world 
of technical terms and jargon. These men 
become so specialized they no longer find it 
easy, or feasible, to communicate their 
knowledge to the layman’s world. But all 
scientific knowledge is built on the findings 
of others; we can say it is accumulative. It 
must be shared and passed on, or there would 
be no progress. At this point the technical 
writer enters; he must fill the communicative 
gap. 

Here is what Dr. George Fox Mott, one 
of the nation’s leading authorities on tech- 
nical writing, has to say: “Inasmuch as many 
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scientific fields produce scholars and com- 
petent researchers who do not write easily or 
well, the void is frequently filled by persons 
who make a profession of technical writing. 
Often such persons know little more about 
the subject they are describing than what 
they put down. Such technical writers are 


| really translators, and good ones are very 
| much in demand.” 


As Dr. Mott has explained, a man need 
not be able to construct a bridge or develop 
a muclear bomb to write about it. We can 
find this in fiction and article writing as well. 


| Just to mention one, Inside Russia, by John 








Gunther, was written after the author spent 
all of two weeks in Russia. 

A qualified technical writer does not need a 
degree from MIT, nor is a technica] back- 
ground necessary. He must be able to do re- 
search, have patience, love to write, and be 
able to communicate his ideas to a select 
group of readers. He must have a forceful 
command of the English language. The rest 
isa matter of practice and training. 

Like any field of writing, the technical 
writer has a vast field from which to choose. 
First, we must draw a line between the 
technical writer who gets an idea and tries to 
sell it to a technical magazine or publisher 
and the technical writer who is commissioned 
to write a manual or report. Selling an idea 
is much like selling an article. I am speaking 
now of the writer who sells his services as a 
writer, who agrees beforehand what he will 
write, how he will write it, and how much 
he will be paid. 


How the Commissioned Technical 
Writer Works 


Throughout the country there are thousands 
of small technical writing and publishing 
firms. These firms bid on industrial or 
government contracts, engage in advertising, 
or sell someone else’s products. The govern- 
ment contract may be for writing operating 
and maintenance manuals for heavy road 
paving equipment. The advertising firm may 
write letters or compose colorful brochures. 
They all need writers! 

Other fields for the technical writer may 
be exploratory or creative. Suppose a scien- 
tist has an idea about developing a mechan- 
ical device that will automatically raise the 


top of a convertible when it begins to rain, 
or perhaps he believes he can develop a piece 
ef electronic equipment that will make use 
of the moon’s gravity to pull a rocket free 
from the earth. A writer can establish the 
success of the scientist or bring upon his 
failure. 

Here’s one for instance. Let’s look in on Joe 
and. his firm. Joe has just received a con- 
tract to write an operation-maintenance 
manual for a 12-cubic yard crane for the 
Army. Sounds frightening; but not so. Joe 
gives the assignment and details: “Keep it 
down to 600 pages, and no more than 70 
pieces of art.” You make a deal. 

The ways of al] authors vary, but the re- 
sults are the same. You read over the Army 
style guide Joe gave you. It tells you the 
ABC's of organization and layout. Each 
chapter, section, and paragraph is identical 
with every other manual turned out for the 
Army. This guide is your standard. 

For the next few days you do research. 
Joe’s firm supplies you with every govern- 
ment manual written on cranes. In looking 
over the manuals you may discover that the 
engine of your crane has been covered in an- 
other publication. You can lift that com- 
plete section. There is no such thing as 
plagiariam in technical writing. It is under- 
stood and expected. 

In addition you have the manufacturer’s 
hand book. It is complete and thorough; it 
needs only to be rephrased and put into the 
new format. 

Often the problem is more complicated. 
The writer needs a detailed explanation, let 
us Say, On repairing an engine. Joe makes 
the arrangements. In this particular case, 
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you are doing the manual for the Army, and 


they will give you all the assistance possible. 
A mechanic will go through the process of 
tearing down and repairing the engine, a 
photographer will shoot the necessary pic- 
tures. You explain the process step-by-step. 

When you finish with your rough draft, you 
give it to Joe. He has it typed, and his ex- 
perts check its accuracy. Then he submits 
it to the Army for approval. The Army has 
it reviewed for technical accuracy. If there 
are any corrections or rewrites, they return 
it to the contractor. If Joe makes the cor- 
rections, he deducts the time spent from 
your agreed price. Or, he may give it back 
to you for corrections. 

For the part-time writer this arrangement 
is ideal. The writer has the advantage of 
working at home in his leisure. Most con- 
tractors favor this arrangement: it saves 
them office space. 

Not all technical writing calls for actual 
writing. Every technical document or paper 
must be reviewed, some rewritten. Editors 
and reviewers are highly paid. 


The Pay Scale 


Now the $64,000 question. What about 
pay? The pay is excellent. Why? The rea- 
son is simple ; the law of supply and demand. 
The supply of technical writers is low, the 
demand high. However, payment varies. It 
not only depends upon experience and abili- 
ty, but also the speed in which the writer 
can turn out his work. The writer may be 
paid by the hour, the page or a flat rate for 
a complete manuscript. It usually averages 
the same. Most firms and agencies prefer 
paying by the page. Some writers get as 
little as $2 a page, but seldom. An experi- 
enced writer who needs little technical re- 
view of his work may get as much as $11 or 
$12 a page. Most manuals cover between 
30 and 600 pages. The average writer can 
do four or five pages a night. I know some 
who can do 10 to 15. A good reviewer or 
editor receives a dollar or more a page from 
his contractor. Three dollars an hour for 
editing is average. 

So far we have been talking about part- 
time writing. If you decide you would like 
to start writing full time, that, too, can be 
arranged. According to a report by the Em- 
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ployment Division of the New York State 
Department of Labor, all forms of technical 
writing have increased tremendously in the 
past twenty years. li ersons start anywhere 
from $60 to $100 a week, and at the end 
of five years receive $160 to $170. Those 
with experience start at $90 to $110 a week, 
get $135 a week for three or four years, $180 
after five years, and ultimately reach $200 
a week. 

Until recently, high salaries in private in- 
dustry, lured the country’s engineers and 
technicians. The national government was 
forced to take positive steps. The last session 
of Congress passed a bill increasing wages 
ten percent for civil service employes. Engi- 
neers were moved up to top salaries in their 
pay grades. Technical writers and editors 
received better positions at higher salaries. 

The Civil Service Commission now em- 
ployes technical writers and editors at grades 
GS-5 to GS-15, or $4,047 to $12,771 a year. 
There are added attractions thrown in: re- 
tirement benefits, 13 days sick leave a year, 
a month’s paid vacation, travel. No written 
test is required. There is no maximum age 
limit. 

Where You Can Look For the Job 


Listed below are a few of the thousands of 
business firms and government agencies that 
hire technical writers. Pick up the news- 
paper of any large city and check the want 
ads. You are sure to find several listings for 
writers. If not, just think of the large in- 
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dustrial plants in your area, especially those 
that have big impressive fences around 
them, and give the employment manager 
your name and qualifications for a tech 
writer's position. Experience is not always 
necessary, if you are willing to learn. In a 
few short months a free-lance writer can 
gain experience and supplement his income 
handsomely while working at home. 

Many creative writers are reluctant to try 
their hand at technical writing. They be- 
lieve the field is dull and leads to a one-way 
street. This is untrue. Technical writing is 
not dull. It is challenging, alive, educational, 
and interesting. 

Secondly, technical writing is not an end in 
itself. All forms of writing require skill. Ben 
Franklin learned to write by imitating others. 
Hemingway lived in a saw mill in Paris and 
received rejections for nearly ten years be- 
fore he sold. They had to acquire a skill, 
and they did it by writing. 

Technical writing teaches discipline. The 
technical writer learns to use words that 
carry a precise meaning to the reader. He 
learns to write simply and forcefully. He 
must be exact and have meaning to what 
he says. 

Whether the book is a technical manual for 
the Army or a best seller for a book club, you 
will derive a certain self-satisfaction in what 
you have done. If it is the technical manual, 
you will be helping fill the gap for our na- 
tion’s urgent need—the technical writer, 
while you are fulfilling your own basic urge 
—that of being a writer. 





Government agencies and departments 
should be addressed to Employment offices: 


Atomic Energy Commission 
1901 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 


National Bureau of Standards 
Connecticut Avenue and Upton Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 


Naval Research Laboratory 
4th and Chesapeake Streets NW 
Washington, D.C. 


Naval Observatory 
Massachusetts Avenue and 34th Street NW 
Washington, D.C, 


Veterans Administration 
20th Street and Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 


Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

330 Independence Avenue SW 

Washington, D.C. 


Department of Interior 
18th and C Streets NW 
Washington, D.C. 


National Advisory 
Committee of Aeronautics 

1512 H Street NW 

Washington, D.C. 


Naval Gun Factory 
8th and M Streets SE 
Washington, D.C. 


Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
White Oak, Maryland 


Naval Powder Factory 
Indian Head, Maryland 


U. S. Weather Bureau 
25th and M Streets NW 
Washington, D.C. 


Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineering 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Civil Service Commission 
8th and F Streets NW 
Washington, D.C. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A new giant, dormant to 


writers too long, awakens. 80 
markets strong, it tells you how 


to crack this uncharted field. 











-——~ 
The Sleeping Giant, 


By Roger Holmes 


A free-lancer I know in California recently mailed a 
query to Esquire Magazine seeking to enlarge his supply 
of markets in New York. 
On the way to the post office to mail the letter he passed | 
several publication offices that would have been interested 
| in his article idea. On its way to the airport the letter 
passed even more potentially interested editors. Going to 
and from the New York City editorial office the letter 





flew over thousands more. 

The editor queried said no. He was inundated with good 
stories, while the interested editors who were overlooked 
and who produce thousands of company publications in 
the United States and Canada, were hungry for fresh 
articles and new writers. 

According to a recent industry survey, the circulation of § 
these magazines and newspapers is more than 300,000,000 i 





and their editors pay more than a quartermillion dollars 

a for free-lance material. Yet these publications, supported 

by companies, associations and societies, are virtually 
overlooked by free-lancers. 

Obviously, there is a sleeping giant of a market awaiting 


I a i 


you. But knowing how to awaken it requires special 


knowledge, part of which comes with analyzing the 
relationships between free-lancers and company editors. 
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Company publications, which have been 
around for nearly a century under the quaint 
name of “house organs” really caught on 
during the war. Factories burgeoned with 
employees, Who were alien to the company 
that had an emergency need for their serv- 
ices. With each new employee the indoctri- 
nation and communication problems grew 
in proportion. Company leaders needed a 
regular, professional medium through which 
to bring together workers’ wants and inter- 
ests and the needs of employers. Company- 
sponsored publications were the answer. 

But who was called on to do the job? 
Competent editors were scarce. If the ad- 
vertising department drew the assignment, 
a copy writer suddenly found himself wear- 
ing an editor’s cap. Or a news release writer 
or even a gregarious clerk in the personnel 
department. 


In most cases these individuals had some- 
where learned to write, order photos, give 
directions to printers, gather news around 
the plant, do a layout of sorts, and had even 
received, possibly, some journalism educa- 
tion. What they seldom had was experience 
in dealing with free-lance writers. They did 
not know the economy and convenience this 
great pool of writing talent could provide. 
They did not know how to reach them, how 
to work with them when they did make con- 
nection, and what to pay. Dealing with writ- 
ers is as specialized a part of an editor’s job 
as arbiting English usage, and it’s a subject 
foreign to journalism schools. 

Writers, on the other hand, had no organ- 
ized educational device for these editors. 
The few aggressive ones who did send ma- 
terial to editors of the larger national com- 
pany magazines became disenchanted by 
slow answers, damaged manuscripts, misun- 
derstanding. They concentrated their ener- 
gies on the more sophisticated and experi- 
enced editors. 

This, with a few exceptions, is the impassé 
existent today. 

In many ways company publications pres- 
ent an attractive market, so attractive, in 
fact, that free-lancers should take the time 
to bring the editors into the family. For the 
old pro with a file full of articles and no 
more markets to send them to, company 
publications offer an opportunity for resi- 


dual sale atter sale. For the beginner it 
offers a chance to commune with editors 
whose quality standards aren’t as high as 
those of their New York City counterparts. 
For both groups of writers, company pub- 
lications offer one great advantage—avail- 
ability. Let me elaborate on all three points. 
Here’s how a residual market can be 
opened. Last summer I was doing an arti- 
cle for Westways on how the city of Venice, 
Calif., once a tourist mecca, had decayed. 
At the time the main street of the city, whose 
architecture emulated its Italian namesake, 
was festooned with Mexican signs and sym- 
bols to transform it into a border-town set- 
ting for a movie. For weeks stars and tech- 
nicians had been performing through the 
streets and alleys. 


An Article Is Born 


I got my pictures—and something else. At 
the corner of Main Street and Ocean 
Front was a Rexall drug store. I knew the 
proprietor would have quite a bit to say 
about his moviemaking experiences, but I 
didn’t know of a market that would be in- 
terested. To the druggist trade magazines 
this was probably old hat. There would be 
nothing to excite the general magazines. 
There was, however, one magazine that was 
interested in this phase of my coverage above 
all others, RExaLL Reporter, the company 
magazine for Rexall dealers and employees. 

I interviewed the proprietor, shot some 
photos of his carrying on his normal activi- 
ties in his Mexican setting and dug into my 
GessiE Press House MaGaZINneE Directory. 
Rexall, it turned out, had several publica- 
tions for employees and dealers. REXALL 
Reporter bought my story and a photo, 
which I had obtained from the movie stu- 
dio’s public relations man. 

The druggist’s adventures were sold to the 
company magazine put out by the movie 
studio and to the publication of the manu- 
facturer whose products were featured in the 
druggist’s window. Article situations like this 
have seemingly endless possibilities. 

Most editors will scrutinize trade names 
dropped into a story to eliminate any un- 
necessary advertising. To them trade names 
are only necessary when they are pertinent 
to the story being told. 
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Go Back Over Your Stories 


If you went back to the source of your in- 
formation for those old articles stuffed into 
your “non-current” file, how many com- 
panies could you find that had a part in the 
production and distribution of the product 
or services described? Say, for example, your 
article is about an unusual application of a 
beer can. How about the brewer, the various 
suppliers of raw materials used in making 
beer, the canmaker, the subcontractors for 
the canmaker, (label printer, tin platers, 
etc.), the suppliers of raw material used by 
the canmaker and subcontractors, makers of 
equipment used in making the can? How 
about the organ of the brewers association 
and the trade associations of the other firms 
involved? Provide the same breakdown for 
the firm using the unusual application de- 
scribed, 

After you get the name of the company 
find the name of the publication and the 
editor. The Gessie DrreEcTory is one source, 
and Directory oF Business PuBLICATIONS 
and the Printers INK Directory are two 
more. But don’t query the editor and hope 
for acceptance. For reasons stated before, he 
might not know what to say, in which case he 
will be tempted to send the query back with 
some innocuous statement. In most instances 
he has no machinery established for rates of 
payment or even securing funds for same. 
That’s a big and cumbersome company he 
works for . . . it might be the biggest in the 
world, and yet their publication is often 
looked upon as the unwanted child. 

Instead, write him a letter or call on him 
(this is possible more often than you might 
suspect, but Ill go into that more deeply 
later). Tell him of your article idea. Send- 
ing him a completed manuscript is even 
justified. After all, that’s virgin territory 
you’re working and a little extra considera- 
tion might pay off in years of dividends. But 
take one additional step. Tell how much you 
want for the story and when payment is ex- 
pected. He might not know, and a “your 
usual rates” statement won’t work because 
he quite possibly has never bought a story 
before or sold one. 

Before writing this I took a brief survey 
among geographically dispersed editors to 
make sure I was justified in setting these 
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"procedures down on paper. I asked these 


editors about their buying habits. Answe: 
after answer came back. “I’ve never bought 
from a free-lance writer,” “I don’t believe 
I’ve ever had the opportunity,” and “I would 
pay a fair price if a free-lancer presented me 
with a story adapted to my needs.” 

I needn’t tell you their games; their an 
swers can be considered typical. These edi 
tors’ dreams of heaven are like those of an) 
other editor’s—a place where they can ru: 
barefoot through a sea of usable manuscripts 


The External Publications 


Your sales to company publications will b« 
made, for the most part, to those publica 
tions in the “external’’ class circulated to 
customers, dealers, stockholders or the pub 
lic for public relations, sales promotion 0: 
education. In the former, the company pro 
ducts or service makes free enterprise func 
tion. That new jetliner is up there because 
Smedley’s Tapered Bolts keep the wings on 
The engine couldn’t start yntil The Flex, 
Co. made the gas hoses. Terry Paper Co 
made the office forms that kept the wheels o! 
production turning. And so on. Sure it’s 
provincial attitude, but Mr. Smedley pays 
for the publication for one purpose—selling 
more Tapered Bolts. 

It is this need to localize a story, to squeeze 
it into the narrowest area of interest, that 
has made some writers miss the mark. An 
editor from an aircraft parts company in 
upstate New York had this complaint: 

“Practically all of the material that has 
come my way from free-lancers has been 
geared to aviation in general—material tha’ 
I can obtain readily from trade associations 
public relations outlets and business journals 
free of cost.” 

Such a compulsory attitude on the part o! 
editors only increases their need for free 
lance contributions. They refuse to expand 
their interests beyond the area of informatior 
their readers cannot get from other sources 
True, some company magazines buy items o/ 
general interest, and their only return on the 
investment is a series of ads. Most, howeve: 
interpret all events in terms of the strictly lo 
cal interest, as all good editors do. That 
housewife in Kansas who sent her word 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Bad Leads 
dime | 
How often motorists have looked up from 
r an- |) mountain highways to see power poles cling- 
» edi. |) ing to steep mountain crags and wondered 
f an’ how the poles were ever placed there? And 
1 rur well they might wonder, for power lines are 
ripts § built over what seems to be inaccessible 
mountain slopes. 
—from a power and light company 
- be Why motorists? And if we haven’t seen this 
oy phenomenon are we banned from the story? 
pub Why not get right into the story of planting 
a I these power poles and let a photograph show 
pro- | us them defying “inaccessible mountain 
f slopes?” 
unc j 
gn . The hum of a myriad textile machines and 
Flex j the never-ending spiel of the tobacco auc- 
Co tioneer are familiar sounds in Danville, Vir- 
els of | Sinia- 
# —from a cast iron magazine 
it’s 
Pays | “Myriad” textile machines? I bet the tax as- 
ling | sessor knows how many machines there are. 
“Never-ending” spiel? I doubt that state- 
1eez¢ | ment, too. Why not say “the hum of the 
that F world’s largest single-unit textile mill and 
An FP the spiel from one of the world’s biggest 
'Y © FP) bright leaf tobacco markets. ... ?” These are 
: true statements, it turns out. This writer 
has Bi should stop using adjectives until he learns 
been | to control them. 
that 
sone No one can say we haven’t tried to hold on 
rnals ) to Fall, but I suppose we just have to face 
ss the facts that winter is here. Thanks again 
ol @) to the Accounting Department and Supply 
ae. Department we were able to get our anti- 
pane © freeze at a good price. 
—_, —from an insurance company 
irces. | 
nsoi Fri . 
) Let’s all pause and pay a final tribute to all 
“ the | those trees that were forcibly separated from 
eve!) earth’s sweet flowing breast to make enough 
ag paper to bring this profundity to readers of 
a } this chit-chat column. Most editors are not, 








repeat, not, interested in buying “a good 
y time was had by all” items. 






Actual Samples of House Organ Leads 


Good Leads 


“Some of the most advanced architectural 
thinking of the day—and more than 1,235,- 
000 pounds of aluminum—went into our 
brand new general office which is being for- 
mally opened in Richmond this month. 
These ingredients make the buildimg not 
only an excellent showplace of modern alu- 
minum usage, but one of the mast efficient 
and up-to- date office structures im the world 
today.” Py 

—from a metal manufacturing eancern 


This immediately answers the employees’ 
automatic question, “What does it mean to 
me?” By terming it a “showplace of modern 
aluminum use,” the writer tells that the 
building has sales promotion value, and is 
not just a mecca for “mahogany row.” The 
writer was probably anticipating some stock- 
holder questions, too. 

The term “advanced architectural think- 
ing of the day” followed immediately by 
how much aluminum was used gives em- 
ployees a sense of pride in the building and 
helps make aluminum synonymous with 
“advanced architectural thinking.” 

Remember, company publications are try- 
ing to sell something—a product; a state of 
mind. This lead sellsboth, °'%* 


For the past few weeks and more, people 
have been driving into Union Oil stations 
and buying a new gasoline which, they are 
promised, will improve their car's digestion 
and enhance its performance.” 


—from an oil firm 


This story is about how a new gasoline went 
to market. Notice that three departments are 
representing in the lead: Dealers (“people 
have been driving into Union Oil stations 
”) ; research (‘a new gasoline”) ; and ad- 
vertising and marketing (“they are prom- 
ised’’) . ; 
As the lead promises, these three functions 
play leading roles in the story. by 


(Continued on page 70) WA 


puzzle to all the general magazines, might 
just as well save her postage if she is con- 
templating sending it around the house organ 
circuit. The slant of an industrial publica- 
tion is easily discerned, just check the title. 

At this point let me caution the writer to 
introduce this editor to the concept of “First 
Publication Rights Only”, if that is what you 
are selling. Publicity departments have a 
habit of clipping stories from the company 
paper, mimeographing them on “News Re- 
lease” letterheads and sending them to mag- 
azines, newspaper, radio and television sta- 
tions and any other form of mass communi- 
cation. They might even single out the com- 
pany publications along the production cycle, 
as you are doing. It’s your privilege to retain 
the right to get paid for these additional uses, 
and you might as well make sure the editor 
understands that. 





The Internal Magazines 


The only other major category of company 
publications, is the “internal.” These go 
mostly to employees for morale, understand- 
ing, education or for any purpose under the 
heading of “employee relations.” These pub- 
lications are of the greatest number, but, un- 
derstandably, have smaller circulations and 
budgets than the externals. Companies often 
have one or more of each or a combination 
of the two. 

As in the case of other magazines, there are 
as many editorial policies as there are edi- 
tors. Summarized briefly, these publications 
(sometimes they are only mimeographed 
newsletters) tell employees about company 
activities and products and about each other. 
This last area holds the greatest opportunity 
for embryo writers. 
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Let’s face it. Charles Carson isn’t going tol 
write an exposition on Suzy Finch’s trip to 


Mexico City, even though there is a maga.|) ; 





it 


t! 


zine interested in this occurrence, That as. 
signment will fall to the beginning writer!’ 
seeking those small, but stimulating checks!) 
and bylines. He will remember that at the) 
top of the ladder of company publications lie! 
Forp Times and Kaiser's Westwarp. There! 
are a chain of lesser publications of increas- 

ing size and quality. 


Your Market Is Next Door 


The best place to get started selling these | 
stories is where you live. This is another fea- 
ture of the company publication market tha: 
makes it unique and desirable. 

Company publications are not concentrated_ 
in one part of the country like other publica- 
tions. Most general and trade publications 
originate from the larger cities—New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. On the other hand, 
almost every town has a company or associ-| 
ation that publishes a newspaper or nl 
zine of its own. 

Not only is the editorial office in your own 
neighborhood, but the readers and news 
sources as well. Go next door to your neigh-' 
bor. Ask him to bring you a copy of his| 
company’s employee publication. Get the 
story of his trip to Mexico City or election 
as president of the Kiwanis Club. Write it 
and call upon the editor of that paper. Be- 
cause of his function in the company he’l] be 
glad to talk to you. His success as an editor | 
is measured not in dollars and cents but “f 


ee ae ae ae 





attitudes. His paper is sponsored for the 
purpose of inculcating in a group a “‘to- 
getherness” state of mind. Community rela- © 
tions, public relations, advertising, publicity, 7 
employee attitude are intertwined in his ~ 


editorial aims. you represent the public and a 


small portion of the employees. He wants to 7 
see what you have to offer. Make his ac- 
quaintance. See what his restrictions and 
personal taboos are. What you are doing is | 
cultivating an editor within commuting dis- — 
tance who can accept, revise or turn down 
your story in face-to-face or telephone com- 7 
munication. How many other writers are on — 
that basis with their editors? " 
The challenge to you to set your own price © 
on your manuscript is probably as forebod- ¢ 









oing to!) ing to you as it has been to the editors all 
trip to)} these years. The easiest standard to adopt 
maga) it what you are accustomed to getting or 
hat as!) what other magazines are accustomed to 
writer!) paying. Don’t, however, let those big build- 
checks|) ings, bustling assembly lines, million-dollar 
at the) payrolls, and total annual sales of the spon- 
ions lie} soring company make dollar signs replace 
_ There} reason. Remember, an individual—the edi- 
ncreas-} tor—has to justify his expenditure, and his 
request will be approved by the supervisor in 
whose hands lie his future with the big com- 
pany. He isn’t looking for a bargain, but no 
| one likes to pay too much, even when spend- 
ing someone else’s money. The advantages 
of this peculiar phase of publishing should 
be considered, as should the following spe- 
cial requirements. 
In the traditions of journalism, most editors 
report the facts as they can determine them 
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rite it 
r. Be- 
e’ll be} and let the chips fall where they may. This 
editor} is the stuff readership is built of. If facts 
but in|” prove wrong, they can take their chances or 
or the g run a retraction to head off libel suits and 


“c 








a ‘to- mass indignation. 

y rela’ = The company editor, on the other hand, 
blicity, | pays for his mistakes more immediately. 
in his _ Strikes, falling sales, outraged public opinion 


and a §) are the bogey men he faces as he weighs each 
ants to) story. Even though he isn’t a crusader, the 
us ac- | very nature of his goals and his readers 
is and | makes it necessary for him to worship ac- 
Ding Is ) curacy. An employee cannot be made ridicu- 
ag dis- ~ lous in the eyes of his fellow workers, with 
down ) whom he is thrown in crowded contact. A 
> com- | customer cannot have information revealed 
are Ol | premature or incorrectly. Management, 
> which is, after all, in the hardware manufac- 
) turing and has no patience with publishing 


1 price 


rebod- J problems, doesn’t want any statements that 








might have negative reactions among even 
the smallest minority of readers. 

Be accurate. Even if it’s accurate, leave a 
statement out that might bring ridicule upon 
your news source. Check the facts with the 
editor and the source. 

As far as writing style goes, the require- 
ments are the same anywhere. Any editor 
knows the difference between a good and a 
bad story. Don’t think that you can sell 
mediocre material in this marketplace. Only 
the subject matter is routine, not the style 
of presentation. A story that you couldn’t 
sell because it was poorly written, won’t be 
sold here, either. 

Now that you’ve been introduced, rewrite 
those manuscripts to capture the local angle. 
Contact the editor of that company publica- 
tion your neighbor reads. Awaken that sleep- 
ing giant. 


80 Best Paying 
House Organ Markets 


Acco Press, Box 2538, Houston, Texas. Issued 
monthly; free circulation. Ben Boddie, Editor. 
Edited and planned for the cotton farmers and 
the cotton industry. Uses articles about successful 
cotton farmers, innovations in cotton growing, etc. 
Length should be 1,500 words, with five photo- 
graphs included. Payment for accepted articles is 
from $75 to $100. Photographs purchased sepa- 
rately, with captions only, for $10 to $15. Does 
not want fiction, fillers or poetry. Reports within 
one week. 


ADT Transmitter, ADT Company, 155 Sixth 
Ave., New York 13, N. Y. Issued monthly; free 
circulation. R. K. Hyde, Editor. Uses brief articles 
between 800 and 1,000 words on fire or burglary 
subjects. Material should be written to interest 
subscribers and potential subscribers to ADT serv- 
ices (industrial, commercial and _ institutional 
establishments, and not residences); municipal 
police and fire department officials and personnel; 
insurance representatives, and other persons and 
groups interested in fire and burglary protection. 
An outline should be submitted before the article 
is prepared. Maximum payment of $50 is made 
either upon acceptance or publication. Reports 
within a week. Does not use fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Fire pictures, 8x10 in size, may be sub- 
mitted with captions. Payment for these is $5 each. 


Alco Review, Box 1065, Schenectady, New York. 
Issued quarterly. P. W. Nolan, Editor. Uses semi- 
technical product application articles of 2,000 
words written to interest customers and prospects, 
engineers and management of the Alco Products 
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Company, manufacturers of heavy equipment, 
locomotives and refinery equipment. Payment is 
from $25 to $50, upon publication. Photographs 
may be sent as illustrations for an article. These 
should be 8x10 in size, and negative must be sub- 
mitted also. Accepted photographs are paid for at 
the rate of $10 each. Does not want fiction, fillers 
or poetry. Reports within a month. 


Allied Publications, Suite 1019 Third National 
Bidg., Nashville $3, Tenn. Publishes bi-monthly 
and monthly house organs aimed at a general 
audience. Margaret Harold, Editor. Uses articles 
on almost any subject except politics, alcoholism, 
religion, medicine, or anything that is contro- 
versial. Savings, insurance, gardening, outdoor 
sports, home workshops, hobbies, new products, 
how-to material are all safe subjects to write 
about. Photographs may be submitted as illus- 
trations with an article, or may be sent with cap- 
tions only. Likes black and white glossies, and pays 
from $1 to $25 for each accepted photograph. 
Does not want fillers or poetry. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance, and reports within one to four weeks. 
Also publishes juvenile fiction books, which should 
be sent to the Juvenile Book Editor. 


American Road Builder, World Center Bidg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 50c per 
copy; $6.00 per year to members only. James T. 
Jenkins, Jr., Editor. This is an Association maga- 
zine edited for all segments of road building 
personnel—highway engineers, contractors, manu- 
facturers, fabricators, etc. Material is generally 
staff written, or articles are submitted by members 
of the technical committees of the magazine. How- 
ever, any good news item or article concerning 
road building will be given careful attention, since 
the purpose of the publication is to “advance the 
cause fof adequate highway programs based on 
financially sound plans.” Payment for an accepted 
piece is dependent upon the importance of the 
material. Photographs with captions only may 
also be submitted. Size for these is 8x10, and $5 
each is paid upon acceptance. Do not send fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Reports immediately. 


Brew Magazine, P. O. Box 5106, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Richard L. Smith, Editor. This is the official, bi- 
monthly external house organ of Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Company, and is distributed nationally to 
retailers of Hamm’s Beer. Wants case stories on 
retail beer dealers’ selling and merchandising 
methods; also sports and outdoor stories. Lengths 
may run between 500 and 1,700 words, with 
payment between $c and 6c a word on publication. 
Pays $5 for accepted black and white photographs. 
All copy and photographs must be accompanied 
by releases from persons mentioned and or appear- 
ing on photographs. A query is advisable. Reports 
in two weeks. 

The Brown Forum, P. O. Box 1080, Louisville 1, 
Ky. Issued monthly. Vernon L. Boylan, Editor. 
Interested in articles on subjects concerning the 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, the people 
within it, and the industry. Also interested in 


id 


stories involving their products’ brand names. 
Word length runs from 500 to 700 words, depend- 
ing upon photographs used. Pays 1c per word, 
upon publication. Photographs may be submitted 
as illustrations with an article, or sent with cap- 
tions only. Best size is 8x10, and payment is from 
$5 to $10 each. Does not want fiction, fillers or 
verse. A query sent before submitting material is 
suggested by the editor. Reports within two to 
four weeks. 


Cannonade, Cannon Electric Co., 3208 Humbold: 
St., Los Angeles $), Calif. Issued six times per 
year; free circulation. Robert L. Eklund, Editor. 
All submitted material should be of interest to 
engineers and purchasing agents in aircraft and 
electronics industries. Most articles are generally 
written by engineering or technical writing person- 
nel of companies utilizing Cannon products. Can 
use the following material: timely and news-worthy 
applications of Cannon products; technical articles 
on subjects such as properties of materials, elec- 
trical and mechnical design methods, engineering 
personnel problems, technical writing suggestion: 
and methods; general-interest features on scien- 
tific subjects. Word length is between 1,200 and 
4,000 words. Style should be technical but in 
telligible to non-engineers also. Pays $5 each for 
accepted 8x10 photographs submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or sent with onl) 
captions. Does not want fiction or fillers. Uses 
occasional light verse on scientific themes, bu‘ 
does not pay for it. Payment for articles is deter- 
mined on an individual case basis. Reports im- 
mediately. 


Check, 380 N. Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. Issued 
bi-monthly; free circulation. Earl L. Wellersdick, 
Editor. Does not purchase articles, fiction, fillers 
or verse, but can use 8x10 glossy photographs that 
will interest industrial distributors. Pays from $° 
to $10 each, upon acceptance. 


C-I-L Oval, P. O. Box 10, Montreal, Canada 
Issued bi-monthly: Hue E. P. Quetton, Editor. 
Material should be done on assignment only 
Welcomes suggestions covering benefits that ad 
vances in chemical and chemical-derived industri: 
bring to daily life in Canada. Average length | 
1,200 words. Payment depends upon work in- 
volved, and is made upon acceptance. Glossy 8x10 
photographs may be submitted as illustrations, 
and are paid for at standard rates. Does not want 
fiction, fillers or verse. Reports usually within a 
week. 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. Issued monthly; B. T. Salisbury, Editor. 
Uses non-fiction stories of family interest: travel, 
sports, personalities, in continental U. 8. only 
Each story should have a strong theme, and tigh' 
writing. Travel stories may be about a particularly 
outstanding drive or section of roadway, and 
should include one striking color transparency a: 
well as several black and white photographs, plu: 
(Continued on page 70) 
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By Pauline Bloom 


Fiash! There is a new publishing house, 
Golden Press, Inc., which has acquired the 
lines of Golden Book publications, previously 
published by Simon and Schuster. 

James M. Jacobson will be Chairman of the 
Board of the new corporation, and Albert R. 
Leventhal will be president. 

Since 1942 when the Golden Books first ap- 
peared on the market, about half a billion 
Golden Books have been sold all over the 
United States and Canada, and tens of mil- 
lions of them have been distributed in trans- 
lation in various other parts of the world. 
Several Golden Book titles have sold more 


5 than five million copies each, and more than 


150 titles have sold more than one million 
| copies each. 

The new organization will distribute these 
) books through more than 100,000 retail out- 

lets all over the United States and Canada. 

The editor here is Sam Wohl, a most under- 
» standing and sympathetic man to talk to and 
} work with. “We cover an almost all inclusive 
| range of subjects and age levels in children’s 
books,” he said, “from picture books through 
the teens, from fiction to science, history, bi- 
ography, how-to. You name it, and if it’s an 
interesting subject and well handled, we’d 
} like to see it.” 
) Because of the huge market, the main thing 
here is broad appeal. The very special kind 


é 
8 
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New York Market Letter 


of book which is apt to be expensive or too 
esoteric for a large audience, might do better 
with a publishing house that is geared for 


these special readers (Harper’s, Viking, 
Scribner’s, to name a few). 

Mr. Wohl would prefer to see an outline 
and a sample chapter rather than the com- 
pleted manuscript, or, if it’s a very short 
book, a letter with a synopsis of the main 
idea. 

Some books are published on a regular 
royalty basis, and some are paid for outright. 
Golden Press, Inc. is at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 20. 


More Books Needed by Simon and Schuster 


In the meantime, back at Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., the news is that this disposition of 
the Golden Books Department does not mean 
a general retirement program by any manner 
of means. Au contraire, as the high school 
juniors say. 

M. Lincoln Schuster, president and editor- 
in-chief, and Leon Shimkin, Chairman of the 
Board, would like to have it known that this 
arrangement was made because the firm 
wanted to concentrate principally on adult 
and literary publications. This firm is now 
busy with an active expansion program, and 
is reaching new all-time highs in sales, profits, 
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total number of titles published, best sellers, 
book club selections, subsidiary sales to 
movies and reprints, and long-life back-list 
growth. 

In September, 1958, Simon and Schuster’s 
monthly sales total exceeded the figure for a 
full annual total of just a few years ago. A 
major and unprecedented “first” this year 
was a sixteen-page advertising supplement, 
The 1958 Christmas Present Finder, fully 
illustrated, which was distributed with the 
November 16 issue of the New York SuNDay 
TIMEs. 

If you have a book which fits into this pro- 
gram, send it to Henry W. Simon, vice presi- 
dent and editor-in-chief, or to any one of the 
following: Marie Leiper, Charlotte Seitlin, 
Justin Kaplan, Robert Gottlieb, William 
Clifford. 





Clayton Rawson, editor of Simon and 
Schuster’s mystery department. 


If yours is a mystery book, direct it to Clay- 
ton Rawson, editor of the mystery depart- 
ment. Being himself a writer, Clayton is a 
writer’s editor. You can expect prompt re- 
ports from him. He is the creator of the pop- 
ular magician-detective, The Great Merlini, 
and is quite a prestidigitator himself. I have 
seen him hold the most sophisticated audi- 
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ences absolutely spellbound. Warning: Your 
book has to be good to cast a spell over him. J 





Mt. New York Rumbles On 


Barbara Lawrence, who was formerly articles 9 
editor at McCa.v’s, and one of the last hold. 
outs there, has now moved over to REDBOOK 
in the same capacity—articles editor. 

For the present the editorial policy with re- 
spect to articles at RepBook will remain the 
same. Think of the RepBook readers as § 
being in their twenties and thirties, some sin- 
gle, most of them married and with children 
of pre-school and elementary school age. F 
They live in all parts of the country, but most 
of them in small communities. They want to | 
know how to protect their health, how to} 
cope with emotional family problems, how | 
to manage their homes efficiently, how to 
spend their money intelligently. 

Some expose articles are used, but the idea | 
here is not merely to furnish an outlet for 
anger, but to suggest constructively what cor- | 
rective measures can be taken. } 

Here are some examples from recent issues 
There is an expose of additives and pesticides 
used in the manufacture or storing of food, 
and the dangers inherent in some of them; 
but in addition there are suggestions as to 
what the housewives can do to protect their 
families (December issue) . 

In the same issue there is the story of a con- 
flict in a community between those who 
wanted to improve schools and education, 
and those whose main idea was to keep taxes 
down. 


SaiscT e $ oat 





Get this issue and see how these and other 
subjects are handled by RepBoox. Notice 
how the emphasis is on depth reporting 
rather than on advice-giving. The reporting 
usually requires interpretation, but the inten- 
tion is to clarify a reader’s possible courses of 
action, not to urge any particular one on him 

Top rates, of course. Send queries to 
Barbara Lawrence, articles editor, REDBOOK, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 


New Lines with New Markets 


Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 11, is launching a 
new line of original paperbacks. They want 
original non-fiction manuscripts on intellec- 
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“Dr. Mason says it’s the worst writer’s cramp he’s seen since ‘Anthony 


Adverse’. 


tual subjects, such as psychology, psychiatry, 
education, art, music, literature, science, 


1; § medicine, etc., as well as reference books on 


any subject, and how-to books which may 
deal with projects such as automobile repair, 
for example. 

Be careful not to choose too topical a sub- 
ject. The interest here is in books that will 


n, §) have a life expectancy of at least five years. 


No fiction or poetry of any kind. 

The retail price for this line will run be- 
tween 95c and $1.95. 

Payment is on a 5% royalty basis, with an 


; advance for the first 10,000 copies based on 
} the retail price. 


Reports are promised within one month of 


§ receipt of the manuscript; possibly earlier. 


This house is also publishing a group of 


® books for which it is soliciting contributions. * 
OK, @ 


One will be A Treasury Of Good Night 


} Stories, for which short stories are needed 


suitable for children from ages four to seven. 


» These should be anywhere between 600 and 
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1800 words in length. No art work required 


© with these. 


Payment on acceptance of course, at 1c a 
word. Reports within three: weeks. 
Another book is Crosswords For Adults, 
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for which crossword puzzles are wanted. 
These should be 15 boxes by 15 boxes square. 
No obsolete words or foreign words. All 
words must be found in the main section of 
Webster’s unabridged New International 
Dictionary, second edition. : 

Manuscripts should be typed in double 
space and in one column only on one side of 
the paper only with ample margin. All boxes 
must be blacked in. Numbers must be clear 
and answers furnished on a separate sheet of 
paper in diagram form. A typed list of an- 
swers without a diagram is not acceptable. 

A similar book, Crosswords For Kids, 
needs puzzles of up to 12 x 12 boxes. Same 
requirements as above except that words and 
definitions here must be easy enough for boys 
and girls between the ages of 8 and 11. $5.00 
per puzzle on acceptance for both projects. 

Here’s a brand new magazine market and a 
good one. Susursia Topay, “The Magazine 
of Pleasant Places,” is a monthly newspaper 
supplement, with a circulation which is al- 
ready one million copies, through some 125 
suburban newspapers. 

The main editorial office is at 405 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. The editors are 
Paul Hoffman, (formerly of Westminster 
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Press), and Marion Lowndes, and Delmar 
Lipp is managing editor. Here’s what they 
want: 

Fiction and non-fiction which relates di- 
rectly or obliquely to suburban life or subur- 
ban problems. The subject can be almost 
anything if you can somehow inject this sub- 
urban flavor. Lengths 1500 to 2000 words. 
Picture features will be used and fillers of 200 
to 800 words. Yes, and light verse too. Also 
cartoons dealing with some aspect of subur- 
bia. Payment is 15c a word. 

Another new market is SavaGE, a men’s 
magazine, which is being published by Jules 
Warshaw, and edited by Michael Avallone. 
This one will start as a bi-monthly, and what 
it wants is “true stuff with a fictional treat- 
ment.” The stories may be mysteries, west- 
erns, war, sea or air stories. The main thing 
is a high sense of adventure and excitement. 

The first issue, out January 7 (March is- 
sue), has some good examples you might 
study if you’re in this field. Read the combat 
story, “Revenge for Sgt. Rodgers,” by Aaron 
Norman; the Western, “Let’s Hang Coley,” 
by Howard Taylor Smith. 

Your best bet is with a story between 3500 
and 5000 words; as they buy a ratio of 6 to 8 
of this length for each one that runs between 
10,000 and 12,000 words. 

Payment is 2c a word and up. 


The name of the company is Publication 
Management Corporation, and the address is 
35 West 53rd Street, New York City. 





Michael Avallone, editor of Savage, 
new men’s mag. 











The Vittace Voice is not a new publica. | 





tion, but one about which you should know. bg 
This is a weekly which sells for 10c a copy or § hos 
$3.00 a year. It has everything but money. § 
Even without money it gets contributors like J sist 
Gilbert Seldes, Steve Allen, Jean Shepherd, S Th 


etc. If you have ideas and a point of view, By 
and can express yourself in a way that a most §f 


; : , . he 
select audience will find interesting, and if J Be 
you are willing to be published in good com- fin 


pany but without monetary compensation, ie 
this is for you. 

Poetry is used here too. Some token pay- § Cr 
ment is made in this department when the © pe, 
exchequer permits. : 

Keep it short; below 750 words. Te 

The address is 22 Greenwich Avenue, New )) 8 
York City, the publisher is Edwin Fancher, E 
the editor Daniel Wolf, associate editor Gerry |) ™ 
Tallmer. In 


When Associated College Presses opened its 


doors for business (reported here in the Sep- = 
tember, 1958 issue), it -was the only organi- ‘4 


zation of its kind. Now there’s a new one, 
3 é g ef veg f 
University Publishers, Inc., at 59 East 54th P 





Street, New York City 22. The President is 
Francis R. Bellamy, and the executive vice- a 
president Saverio Procario, both formerly of | ¥ 
the Associated College Presses. The con- 2 
sulting editor is Wilbur McKee, professor of . 
marketing at New York University. P 
University Publishers, Inc. is planning to , 
publish “works of non-fiction with the pur- | . 
pose of advancing learning in all fields of the 
arts and sciences, special consideration to be | 
given to works prepared under the auspices : 
of college, universities, and other institutions 7 
of learning and by persons associated with © : 
such organizations.” The main idea is to 


work with “academic institutions without es 
presses of their own.” 


in seeing scholarly books on any subject 
which may be submitted directly by the 
author, independently of any institution. But 
don’t send the whole manuscript. Write 2 7 
letter outlining your project, and it will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 


. . . . . } C 
However, this organization is also interested . 
. 
) 






A standard contract is used here, the one 
approved by the Authors’ Guild. 
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Another book first! Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn’s most popular department store, 


| has sent out a big pre-Christmas mailing of a 


catalogue, profusely illustrated in color, con- 


} sisting only of “Books for Young People.” 


The first Hurrah! for A & S. 

When a writer becomes hot in Hollywood, 
he really sizzles. Fred Gipson’s “Old Yeller” 
will gross about ten million dollars. There- 
fore it was a surprise to no one when Fox 
bought his “Hound Dogg Man” for a hand- 
some price. But now his “Recollection 
Creek,” published by Harper in 1955, has 
been acquired by Avon Productions. “Recol- 
lection Creek” is a book of short stories about 
Texas in 1908. Hollywood’s interest in short 
stories is usually negligible. 

Howard W. Sams & Company, an elec- 
tronics research and publishing house in 
Indianapolis, has bought a controlling in- 
terest in Bobbs-Merrill Company. Mr. 
Howard W. Sams has become Chairman of 
the Board of Bobbs-Merrill. Otherwise this 
120-year-old house remains unchanged as to 
personnel and editorial policy. 

In 1930, Simon and Schuster published a 
book entitled The Red Snow by Wright 
Moxley, a graduate of New York University 
and an attorney, who died in 1937. Now, for 
the purposes of renewing the copyright, the 
publisher must locate Mr. Moxley’s heirs or 


| relatives. If you have any clues, please write 


to Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 20, N.Y. 


New Addresses 


Fred Kerner is now executive editor of Crest 


| and Premier Books, and is also working with 


William C. Lengel, editor-in-chief of the 


} Fawcett World Library. 


Peter Van Doren has been appointed editor 
of the New York University Press. 
Sue Guthridge Rowe has joined the edito- 


} rial staff of the Children’s Book Department 


at the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Therese Doumenjou is now managing edi- 
tor of the Junior Literary Guild. Associated 
with her on the editorial staff here, are Dilla 
W. MacBean and Ann Durell. 

Meridian Books has moved to 12 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. has moved to 150 
Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Obituaries 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, novelist, biogra- 
pher, newspaperman, died at the age of 87. 
He was the author of more than 50 books, 
among them, Flaming Youth, and Revelry, 
a novel about the scandals during the Hard- 
ing administration. Among his film scripts 
were “It Happened One Night,” and “The 
Gorgeous Hussy.” His latest novel, Tender- 
loin, is on the Random House Spring List. 


Zoe Akins, playwright and novelist, author 
of The Greeks Had a Word For It, Forever 
Young, and the dramatization of Edith 
Wharton’s The Old Maid, among many 
other plays and novels, died recently. She 
was 72 years old. 


Alexander Donald Grosset, vice president of 
Grosset & Dunlap, son of one of the co- 
founders of the firm, died at the age of 59. 
This firm was founded in 1899, and it was 
one of the first to experiment with popular 
priced reprints of juvenile and adult fiction. 

Edward Aswell, senior editor at Doubleday 
& Co., died at the age of 58. He worked with 
writers like Thomas Wolfe, Richard Wright, 
Josephine Johnson, Eric Knight, Vardis 
Fisher, Jo Sinclair and many others. At the 
request of the late Maxwell Perkins, who 
as editor of Scribners discovered and worked 


- originally with Thomas Wolfe, Mr. Aswell 


had been the administrator of the estate of 
Thomas Wolfe, and devoted months of 
editorial study to Wolfe’s The Web and the 
Rock, You Can’t Go Home Again, and The 
Hills Beyond, all published posthumously. 

Rose Macaulay, British novelist, died at 77. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher died. Author, 
critic, educator, Mrs. Fisher was most inter- 
ested in child training, and was the author 
of many widely read books, among them, 
Mothers and Children, The Bent Twig, 
Understood Betsy, The Brimming Cup, The 
Deepening Stream, and many others. She 
was 79 years old. 

Have you ever felt you’d like to be an editor 
or a publisher? Take a look at the respective 
ages at which these people died: writers, edi- 
tors, publishers. Do you think it’s coincidence? 
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An Afternoon With Thomas Wolfe 


By Georgia Watts 


Day by day association with Thomas Wolfe 
for eight months gave me different impres- 
sions than those gained by reading the 
spate of material about him and his literary 
output published during the twenty years 
since his death. Even the last volume of Mr. 
Wolfe’s letters (The Letters of Thomas 
Wolfe, collected and edited by Elizabeth 
Nowell, Scribner’s Sons, 1956) reflects only 
one facet of this egotistical, complex and 
pathologically suspicious man. 

When I met Mr. Wolfe, I had been in New 
York only a short time, having gone there 
from a mid-west farm to study at New York 
University, an undertaking I expected to 
finance by on-the-spot labor. Consequently, 
I was delighted when my employment agency 
asked me if I would be willing to go to 
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Brooklyn and do some typing for “a Mr. 
Wolfe.” 


That was in the days when a good typist ¥ 


was paid four dollars for a full day’s work, 
and two dollars when she worked from one 
to five. If she knew stenography, she could 





pull down five dollars a day, or two-fifty for “ 


an afternoon. 
The introduction card read: 


“Mr. Thomas Wolfe 
5 Montague Terrace 
Brooklyn, New York 


Typist—hours 1 to 5 P.M.—Salary $2.00 


At that time the name and address meant 
one thing to me, and only one—a half day’s 
work and two badly-needed dollars. 
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The street gave a fine view of the river and 


5 harbor, and number Five had the aura of 


pist 


one 
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respectability. But alas, nowhere could I find 
“Wolfe” among the many names listed on a 
well-polished plaque indicating the build- 
ing’s occupants. 

The street door was unlocked, and I ven- 


® tured inside the green-carpeted hall. No- 


where did I see anyone, so I climbed the 
well-padded stairs and found an electrician 
at work in a big room on the second floor. 
This, he said, was Mr. Wolfe’s apartment. 
When I made known my business, the 
little man shrugged, and swept his arms 
around the room, indicating I could see for 
myself Mr. Wolfe wasn’t in, and if I chose 
to wait, I would be doing so at no risk on his 
part. 


Hardly had I entrusted my ninety pounds 
to the less palsied of two shabby straight- 
back chairs exiled to the center of the floor 
when I heard heavy footsteps on the stairs. 

An olive-skinned, full-faced, giant ap- 
peared, flushed and panting, his robust six- 
foot plus frame dwarfing the doorway—Mr. 
Thomas Wolfe! 

Seeing me, he stopped short, lowered his 
head slightly to clear the door and walked 
hesitatingly into the room. A frightened look 
came over his face as though he were uncer- 
tain whether to enter or turn and flee. Re- 
gaining his poise, he strode boldly into the 
arena and around my chair, surveying me 
much as a large dog sizes up an insignificant 
one that has entered its domain uninvited. 

Without taking his black, intent eyes from 
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me, this giant stalked across the room, took 
a stand as far distant as the wall would per- 
mit, and gave forth a lengthly sermon. 


Mr. Wolfe’s gist was that he was a man 
alone. While not stated in elementary terms, 
it was nevertheless implied that not only was 
he a man alone, he was a very desirable— 
indeed an almost irresistible—man alone— 
and that I was a woman, and that my func- 
tion at number Five Montague Terrace, 
Brooklyn, was to type!!! His too-red lips 
quivered a little as he chose his words. 

Despite tousled hair much in need of a cut 
and elbows herniating through the sleeves 
of a bulky, tan, and badly soiled sweater, it 
nevertheless was easy to see Thomas Wolfe 
was an uncommon and exceptionally hand- 
some man. By physique, attitude and per- 
sonality he was unlike any I had ever known. 

My function having been clearly defined, 
Mr. Wolfe next wanted to know whether I 
could write shorthand. There were two very 
important letters, he said, that must be sent. 


Without reminding him I was responding 
to his request for a typist, and the rate of pay 
for stenographic services was higher, I ad- 
mitted I could write shorthand. 

“Did you have a stenographer’s notebook?” 

“No?” 

“Why didn’t you bring one with you?” 

What kind of workman was I, his tone im- 
plied, to go to work without my tools? 

That was my introduction to Thomas 
Wolfe’s miserly and microscopic facade 
which I had many occasions to observe in 
the days that followed. 

My lap serving as a table, I took down 
what he said around the margins of newspa- 
pers (my newspapers) and on old envelopes 
and backs of letters I happened to have in 
my purse. 

The first letter was to Mr. Wolfe’s mother: 


“Dear Mama: I received your card .. . I have 
been busy getting my new place straightened out 
... IT have a nice roomy kind of place with a high 
ceiling and big enough for me to walk around in. 
If you come up here to visit me, there would be 
plenty of room . . . but I would have to get a couch 
or cot for you to sleep on... .” 


The second letter was my introduction to 
Thomas Wolfe’s egotism. 
The letter was addressed to Professor Koch, 
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Chairman of the English Department at the 
University of North Carolina. The opening 
sentence stated the author wanted to ask a 
favor.... “And he would not ask that favor 
if he did not fully realize he was writing to 
a true friend.” The build-up was lengthy 
and directed from three sides. As I took dow 
his careful phrases, I thought Mr. Wolfe wa 
leading up to a request for financial assist 
ance. 


No, he was asking that the English Depart- 
ment no longer use “Three Winds,” an early 
play he had written. He considered “it no 
longer did him justice .. . as he wrote it in 
only a few hours... when he was only a boy! 
Also, it was a shameful regional melodrama.” 

The letter ended with a lengthy paragraph 
reiterating “he realized he was asking a great 
favor, but he also realized he was asking it of 
a true friend... .” 


I was delegated to do the typing in a small 
room lighted by one weak fly-specked bulb 
in the high ceiling. Besides a card table that 
boasted legs of four different lengths, the 
room’s furnishings were an army cot, com- 
plete with olive drab blanket, and a wicker’ 
clothes hamper, shaped like a rough-hewn 
suitcase and familiar to anyone who has done 
third-class continental traveling. 


The secretary’s “chair” was an orange crate 
heightened by thick bookkeeper’s ledgers. 
I sat on those ledgers for many months be- 
fore I learned they contained the original 
manuscript of Look Homeward, Angel. 


As I typed I could hear Mr. Wolfe moving 
energically around the “living room.” After 
a time I became conscious of an eerie quie- 
tude. Was I alone, I wondered? 

With the finished letters in hand as a cov- 
ering excuse, I made a tour of the apart- 
ment. Through the kitchen door I could see 
the posterior view of Mr. Wolfe’s huge figure 
draped on the ice-box. He was writing in a 
big open ledger that rested on top of the box, 
The ice-box seemed to fit under his arm and 
he leaned heavily against it, with most of his 
weight on one foot and the opposite knee 
flexed. His monosyllabic grunt when I spoke 
to him made me know he did not want to 
be disturbed. I went back to the orange crate 
and sat down. 


Presently, Mr. Wolfe emerged, carrying 
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the open ledger. Putting it down, he said: 
“Make me a copy of this right away.” 

I looked at the penciled pages and gave a 
deep sigh. Each word looked like all m’s and 
n’s. Some were long words, but many were 
short—just little, very black, rows of m’s 
and n’s. 

Lugging the clumsy, heavy ledger to the 
kitchen, and standing far enough away not 
to take a chance on being misunderstood, 
I would timidly ask, “what is that word, Mr. 
Wolfe?”’, as I pointed a trembling finger at a 
little zig-zag line. 

He’d give an impatient, frowning glance at 
the ledger, tell me the word and then 
moisten the stub of a pencil with the tip of 
his tongue and scribble even faster, trying to 
keep pace with his thoughts. He seemed to 
be just bulging with thoughts. 

With great labor, I finished four typewritten 
pages. The bright afternoon sun was begin- 
ning to sink in the river. 

The two “important” letters were yet to be 
signed. And envelopes? A fast, blundering 
rummage failed to unearth a single one any- 
where in the apartment. Would I stop by 
the post-office and buy two? 

Oh!, and, too, there was the matter of my 
remuneration. A searching of all pockets 
and caches brought together a collection of 
smal] change—exactly two dollars in all, But 
the envelope, and the stamps? No more 
change could be found—but the letters were 
so important! Maybe I wouldn’t mind lay- 
ing out the few cents for them from the 
change — it was only six cents. — No, of 
course, not! 

Mr. Wolfe held the four typed pages in his 
hand as he said goodnight at the door, add- 
ing I hadn’t been able to achieve much—not 
nearly as much as did a “wonderful girl” he 
formerly had who never had to interrupt 
him, because she was “so intelligent she could 
read his writing!” As I was going down the 
stairs, he called and asked if I would return 
three days later. 

Though I did not know it at the time, that 
afternoon I had helped midwife Of Time 
And The River through the first labor pains 
of its slow, tedious birth. 

As time went on, I learned that Thomas 
Wolfe was an extremely cautious person. 
Before he “arrived” as an author of long 
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novels, he tried his hand as instructor of lit. i 


erature at the Washington Square Branch of i 
New York University. While thus occupied) 


he lived at a small family hotel on the fringe} 
of Greenwich Village. One day, a weeping 
girl and her mother called at the hotel and 
asked to see Mr. Wolfe. The girl, it seems, 
had received what to her was a distressingly 
low mark in one of Mr. Wolfe’s courses, andf 
the purpose of the mother-daughter visit was 
to implore Mr. Wolfe, in the serenity of his 
domicile, to revise the mark upward. Mr. 


Wolfe regarded the combination of circum.f 
stances of a weeping girl and a pleading) 
mother calling on him at his hotel so compro- |] 


mising in appearance that for days he went 
out of his way, and with the greatest pains, 
explained to all and sundry the true purpose 
of the visit lest someone might interpret it 
otherwise! 


Despite the seething displeasure and tur- 


moil it first precipitated in his home state}) 


of North Carolina, Look Homeward, Angel, 
was selling well, and the author was indeed 
feeling his literary oats. 
positive proof of his strength, he began to 
throw his might and power into a second 
long novel. 

Usually I reported for work at one o'clock. 
The apartment door was always ajar and 
the army cot neatly made. One of the big 
ledgers was always on the card table, sup- 
ported by a chair, and open at the page 
where I was to start typing. 

After I learned Mr. Wolfe’s work habits, | 





would slip in quietly and say nothing. Un-f 


less he had special instructions, he seldom 
greeted me. In time I became so familiar 
with his handwriting, I rarely needed to in- 


terrupt him. Many wordless afternoons were J 


oer 


Now that he had} 





spent at Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, with 9 
Mr. Wolfe in the kitchen leaning against the § 


ice-box scribbling with a pencil-stub in a 


thick ledger, while I sat in the cubicle that § 
doubled as his bedroom and whacked out the § 
chapters of Of Time And The River, always § 


sitting on an orange crate augmented by jj 


ledgers. 

While there were many things that hap- 
pened during my eight-month tenure, that 
first afternoon with Thomas Wolfe has col- 
ored my memories for many years. 
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lock. 
and Some PEOPLE have learned to sew by care- 
e big) } fully taking apart old garments, analyzing 
sup-[) the pieces and their relationships to each 
page} other, constructing new pieces after the pat- 
} tern of the old, and putting them all together 
its, [| in the manner in which the model was put 
Un- } together. 
idom¥% There may be easier and more effective 
iiliar §§ ways to learn to sew, but there probably is no 
o in- § better method for learning to write. Once 
were # you have mastered your English grammar 
with §§ and taken a basic writing course or two, the 
t the Mj Next step is to decide in what writing field 
in alg your interests lie, and then to dissect and 
that §]™ analyze the most successful examples of this 
t the = type of writing. 
wayst_ If your interest lies in television writing, 
} by § it would help if you could get your hands on 
a few sample scripts, or some of the pub- 
lished anthologies of TV plays—but all you 
really need is a television set, and the will- 
ingness to make the effort to analyze what 
you see—not merely to be entertained by it. 
For this purpose, watching the re-runs of 
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RADIO-TV 


By Nancy Vogel 


filmed dramas which are becoming so much 
a part of the afternoon programming is espe- 
cially helpful—you have watched these plays 
once for entertainment; now study them. 
Notice how the emotional reactions you feel 
are brought about, how deftly characteriza- 
tion is suggested in the brief time allowed, 
how never a word of dialogue is spoken that 
doesn’t advance the story, build suspense, or 
deepen the characterization. Notice the num- 
ber and length of scenes, the proportion of 
dialogue to action, the number of sets, the 
number of actors appearing at one time, 
other things that will occur to you. 

When you have analyzed several plays in 
this manner, you will find that in certain 
aspects they are very predictably and con- 
sistently similar. By building your own play 
along the same structural lines you will en- 
hance its chances of success. 

Following are brief analyses of several U. S. 
Street Hovr plays, from the point of view 
of physical presentation, not story content. 
In “Crisis in Coroma” there are 14 char- 
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acters and seven “bits’”—one of which is only 
a voice. Eight different sets are used. In the 
first act, there are 13 changes of set—either 
the characters move from one set to another 
with no interruption of time and action, or 
the camera cuts to another group of char- 
acters on another set. There is never a very 
long period of time during which there is no 
change of set or of the characters on that 
set. Here is a breakdown of the actual set 
changes in act two of the same play, which 
begins in the Living Room: Cut to hall, cut 
to bedroom, dissolve to office, cut to recep- 
tion area, cut to office, dissolve to dentist’s 
office, cut to office, dissolve to soda fountain, 
dissolve to living room, cut to hall, cut to 
living room, cut to hall, cut to living room, 
cut to bedroom—(a total of 14 changes.) 

The first act of “Crisis in Coroma,” includ- 
ing the teaser, is the longest. Act 2 is just 
a little shorter, and the third act is by far 
the shortest. 

In another play, “The Reward,” Act One 
is longer by about 800 words than the other 
two acts, which are almost equal. Here is a 
rather complete breakdown of the second 
act of this play, with time lapses and char- 
acters’ actions, etc., accounted for also: Fade 
in, kitchen, 500 words, two characters, 
varied action (not just conversation). Dis- 
solve to parlor, that evening, 250 words, two 
characters, action (one is getting into bed, 
the other preparing to wash clothes.) One 
character walks to another set, kitchen, and 
camera cuts to it, 400 words, two characters, 
action. Dissolve to street, later, 400 words, 
two characters, no action—just conversation. 
Dissolve to bedroom, later, 50 words, one 
character, no action. Dissolve to backyard a 
week later, 250 words, four characters, ac- 
tion. One character runs to kitchen, and 
camera cuts to kitchen, 600 words, two char- 


acters, action. Dissolve to street, that eve. 
ning, 50 words, one character, no action. Cut} 
to kitchen, later, 450 words, three character 

(this number is not constant, as there is exit. 
ing and entering during the scene.) Cut to} 
parlor, no time lapse, 100 words, one char-| 
acter, action. Here we have a total of nine| ' 
set changes. i 
A summary of these and other U. S. Stee.) 
Hour scripts reveals that, on the average.) 
there are in each act from seven to 16 seth 
changes, and four to seven complete scenes. 
Usually the first act is the longest, and the 
last act the shortest. Also, one noteworthy!) 
fact becomes obvious through this study: 
there is very seldom an interval encompassed 
by more than 600 words which does not in-| 
clude a set change. For the same characters| 
to remain on the same set too long is obviously | 
considered static and boring. Sets range from| 
three to eight, and main characters from four| 
to ten. 
Following are several pages from the be-| 
ginning of “Family Happiness,” written by 
Leo Tolstoy and adapted for television by 
Morton Wishengrad. (As WritEr’s Dicest 
goes to press, “Family Happiness” is sched- 
uled for January 14th production on U.S. 
Stee, Hovr.) Note the bits of action, the 
brevity of conversations, the changes from } 
set to set, the variety in the groupings of 
characters who are on stage, the information 
that is brought out through the characters | 
remarks. 

Unlike the scenarist, the television play- 
wright does not concern himself with de- | 
tailed descriptions of sets, costumes, camera 
directions or properties. 
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The author needs 7 


only to include information pertinent to oT 


story development. 

The explanatory comments of Gerry Mor- 
rison, U. S. Sree Hour Story Editor, appear | 
in italicized type. 





Family Happiness 


by Leo Tolstoy, adapted for television by Morton Wishengrad 


The author has given the set designer, 
the costumer and the set decorator 
all they need to know to dress the 
show. The balance of the opening 
description contains information 
needed by the director. 





Locale: “Pokrovskoe, the country home.” 
Time: “Middle of last century.” 


Setting: “A living room of a member of the Lower 
Russian Nobility.” 
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“Sonya... dressed in black mourning.” 
“Katya... defacto mistress.” 
“Samovar ... silver holder.” 

(This is a prosperous, elegant 
household.) 

“Tea”... opening motivation. 

Two of the first three characters 
are named in the opening speech. 


The plot is starting to develop in the 
third speech. Why does Marya pretend 
to be sleeping? Why does Marya stare 
at the wall? Why is Katya disgusted? 


Violent action. The viewer should 
by now, be caught up in the mystery 
concerning Marya’s unladylike 
and unnatural behavior. 


The author, having piqued the viewers’ 
interest, after capturing attention with 
a bit of petulant violence, after naming 

all of his characters, now feels he is 
secure enough to take fifteen seconds to 
state the necessary facts needed to bring 
the story up to date... to now. 


More action. Almost violent action. 
Narrative dialogue, though necessary, 
is dangerous this early in a show. 

The author needs to recapture the 
viewers’ attention, and he does this 

by establishing conflict between 
Katya and Marya. 


Act One: 


Pokrovskoe, the country home of Marya Alexan- 
drovna. The time is winter, the middle of the last 
century. We are in the living room of the home of 
a member of the Lower Russian Nobility. 

Sonya, a little girl dressed in the black of mourning 
is playing with her dolls on the floor. Katya, the 
governess and defacto mistress of the house is in 
front of the samovar fitting glasses into silver hold- 
ers and then filling them with tea. 

Katya: Sonya, be a good girl and go upstairs and 
knock on Mary Alexandrovna’s door and tell your 
sister that tea is ready. 


Sonya: She must be sleeping. 


Katya: She pretends to sleep. She just lies there 
sprawled on the bed in her clothes staring at the 
wall. Disgusting. Now you mind me. Go upstairs 
and tell her tea is ready. 

Sonya leaves the room and goes up the stairs carry- 
ing her doll by the leg. In the hallway upstairs, she 
goes to Marya’s door and knocks. 

We hear Marya’s voice through the door 

Marya: Who is it? 

Dissolve into Marya’s room. Marya is lying on the 
bed and we hear Sonya’s voice. 


Sonya: It is me, Sonya. 
Marya: I don’t want to be bothered. 


Sonya: Come downstairs for tea. 
Marya reaches for a shoe and flings it at the door. 


Marya: I don’t want to be disturbed. You tell 
that to Katerina Ivanovna. 


Marya: recorded narration: We were in mourning 
for my mother who had died in the Autumn. I was 
17 years old and this was the year my mother had 
intended to move to St. Petersburg in order to take 
me into Society. I was wasting the winter in the 
solitude of the country and I was bored. 


The bedroom door is pulled open. 
Katya: Get out of that bed and go downstairs. 


Marya: I refuse. I don’t care for any tea. I am 
sick of tea. 


Katya: There used to be a time when you played 
the piano. 


Marya: [am sick of the piano. 


Katya: Open a book. Write a letter. Find some- 
thing to do. 
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The author, using an argument asa 
technique to hold interest has, in 
seven short speeches, told the viewers 
all they need to know about Marya. 
She is 17, without occupation, reads, 
plays piano, is bored with country 
solitude, longs to be in St. Petersburg 
society and is without interests. 


More action. The first three minutes 
of a television play are critical. Viewers, 
if not captivated by the story, have a 
disgusting habit of switching over 

to another channel to watch 

Westerns or wrestling. 


Ah? The first mention of the 
opposite sex. A mystery man. 


All characters, whether bit parts or 
walkons, should be named if they 
perform any specific action. The 

director can specifically identify each 
of the characters he will be working with 
and will not confuse one servant 

later with another, such as a butler, 

a gardener, etc. 


Immediately we have given this new 
arrival a name, and a reason for his 
appearance ...he has been expected; 
this arrival is not sheer coincidence. 


A relief now. Witty banter to 
tell us this man has a sense of humor. 


The man of mystery. If the viewers 
wish to know this man, they must 
wait. The plot thickens. 


Ah. This is a relief to know. 

Sergey Mikhaylich, the handsome 
guardian, is a stranger. 

The viewers can settle back and enjoy 
themselves now. This is the beginning 
of astory. A love story, perhaps? 


Sergey has now been identified. 









Marya: What for? 
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Katya: So that you'll have something to dof 
That’s what for. A girl of 17, without occupation, 
without a thought, without a wish. 
Katya seizes a mirror and thrusts it in front of Marya @ ‘ 





Katya: Look at yourself. i 
Marya: What for? ' Tress 
fom! 


Katya: You are growing thin, losing your looks. wh 
What shall I tell your Guardian? : 





Marya: You don’t have to tell him anything. He i: 
never comes here anyway. No one comes here. | 

We hear the oncoming sound of sleighbells andi. 
then the door knocker. : 





he 














ra 
Dissolve to Grigori, a manservant, opening the front}. 
door and admitting Sergey Mikhaylich, who shake hs f 
snow from his hat and furlined coat. bef 
Cut to Senya running to him. Tw 
Sonya: We have been expecting you every day, sell 
Sergey Mikhaylich. Why didn’t you come every day?|) W 
Sergey: I did come, in my thoughts. rs 
Sonya: Why weren’t you here? dre 
Sergey: Because I was there. ts 
Sonya: Where? M. 
Sergey: Elsewhere. 
Sergey bends over and takes the doll from Sonya. 77 

ne\ 
Sergey: What is her name? pri 
Sonya: Serena Abinentafeena. | im 
Sergey: She doesn’t look it. Are you Marya, or are . 
you Sonya? ta 





} 
Sonya Curtsying to him: I am Sonya Alexandrovna. Fj, 
You may kiss my hand. 
Sonya extends her hand to him and he kisses tt. 









Sergey: How did you know who I was? 






Sonya: I was listening when Grigori let you in. You a 
are my legal guardian. : . 
Sergey: And do you know what that means? e fi 





Sonya: Yes, it means that I must listen to you and 7] 
be dutiful until I come of age. 

Marya and Katya come into room. Katya comes to 
him first with an extended hand. 






Katya: Sergey Mikhaylich, I cannot tell you how 
glad I am that you have come. 
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r. Morrison’s cryptic comment on the construction of this scene: “In 350 words of dialogue 
0 do{which take up four minutes and 30 seconds of playing time, what has the author accomplished? 


jithout resorting to tricks, gimmicks or coincidence, he has introduced four strong, distinc- 


'Bve and emotion-charged characters; has had laid a firm foundation for a plot; he has held 
Jaryq@ahe viewers’ interest with natural action and believeable conflict during the critical minutes 
' [if the play; he has raised enough questions in the viewers’ minds to warrant their waiting 
)} see what will happen to this petulent 17-year-old girl, her precocious sister, her dour mis- 
ress when they meet the mysterious guardian to whom ‘they must be dutiful until they 


ome of age.’ The author has carefully written 350 words. Each single word is vital to the 
Hory. Delete one single speech and a carefully constructed chain has been severed.” 





Because of what it feels is a shortage of best- 

Ftelling novels for use as motion pictures, 
wentieth-Century Fox is trying a new ex- 
eriment. Authors are being assigned to de- 
'velop story ideas in literary form, to be pub- 
fa as books and then filmed. The hope 
lis that these books will become best-sellers 
| before the films are released. In other words, 
Twentieth-Century Fox hopes to create best- 
selling novels for its own use, 


Writer’s Guild of America, West, 8782 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., is holding 
checks for several non-members, whose ad- 
dresses are unknown to the Guild and who 
are requested to send for their checks. These 
writers are Milton P. Larson, Ed Feldman, 
M. Morse, Charles Stuart, and Peter Barry. 


TV Market List 


77 Sunset Strip, ABC-TV, one hour, film. This 
new series deals with the activities of a new kind of 
private eye, played by Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. He is 
polished, suave, educated, and not, like the other 
detectives portrayed on TV, infallible. The first 
story of this series was written by Marion Hargrove, 
and it deals with a girl singer who sees an impor- 
) tant witness killed. Because she has seen the killing, 
Ishe is marked for death, and after an attempt on 
Hher life she flees town and disguises herself. The 
murderer hires the private eye to find her, and 
Hehe does; but when there is another attempt on her 
life, he saves her life. The important thing to re- 
))member in trying to write for this series is that the 
Hold cliche stories involving detectives must be 
avoided ; they have been done over and over again. 
Scripts should be submitted through agents, and it 
| would be still better to send the agent an outline 
F first. (For a list of literary agents who abide by 
Guild rules, send a self-addressed stamped enve- 
WJ lope to Writers Guild of America, West, 882 Sun- 
@ set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif.) ‘77 Sunset Strip” is 
= produced by Warner Brothers, TV Division, 4000 
© W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
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Behind Closed Doors, half hour, film. This is a new 
wm anthology series, and a very Jikely market for free- 
lance television writers. It deals with the works of 


American intelligence agents; the first one of the 
series was “The Cape Canaveral Story,’ which 
employed excellent showmanship in using stock 
footage of actual missile launchings. The problem 
dealt with in the first script is the prevention of 
Russians from spying on the launchings. An out- 
line to an agent, before going to the work of writ- 
ing a complete script, may save you time. Submit 
through agents. “Behind Closed Doors” is pro- 
duced by Screen Gems, 1334 N. Beachwood, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Peter Gunn, NBC-TYV, half hour, film. In this new 
series, Craig Stevens, as the running lead, is a 
rugged adventurer who goes looking for trouble, 
and, of course, finds it. In the first bloody episode, 
an organized gang dynamites Stevens’ girl friend’s 
night club, and he goes out to get revenge and 
break up the gang. In writing for this series, keep 
in mind that a high pitch of excitement and sus- 
pense are mandatory. And, as for all shows with 
running characters, you should watch several epi- 
sodes before attempting to write for it. Submit 
scripts or ideas through agents. “Peter Gunn’’ is 
filmed at Universal Studios, Culver City, Calif., 
and produced by Blake Edwards. 


Continuing Markets 


The U.S. Steel Hour, CBS-TV, one hour, live. 
West Coast script editor Gerry Morrison is par- 
ticularly anxious to see three-act plays which have 
been written for theatre production, and he will 
look over and consider any of these which are sent 
to him. He prefers, however, that actual TV scripts 
be sent to agents, all of whom are familiar with 
his needs and will forward to him anything he 
might be able to use. Send your plays—produced 
or not—to Gerry Morrison, c/o Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne, 1680 N. Vine St., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


The Millionaire, CBS-TV, half-hour, film. New 
writers are encouraged to submit to this market, 
and may send in very brief synopses directly to the 
story editor. Two or three paragraphs is the per- 
fect length for this preliminary synopsis. The story 
must always deal with the giving of a million dol- 
lars to a character by an anonymous donor. Ad- 
dress: “The Millionaire,’ Desilu Studio, 80 N. 
Gower, Hollywood, Calif. 
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$3,900 SHORT STORY CONTEST 





Ist Prize $500 cash 


2nd Prize. A portfolio of stocks, issued by 5 promi- 
nent magazine companies, registered in your own 
name so that when you deal with the editor of 
Time, Lire, Fortune, Sports ILLUSTRATED, 
Vocue, House anp Garven, McGraw Hill mag- 
azines, McCatis, Repspoox, SaTuRDAY EvENING 
Post, Lapies Home Journat, Ho.ipay or JAcK 
AND JILL, you can address him as “Dear Employee,” 
and also share in the profits of his work. 


3rd Prize. Room, board and tuition at any writers’ 
conference of your choice for ten days. 


4th Prize. A tape recorder for the stand next to 
your bed so that you can tape those middle-of-the- 
night inspirations. 


5th Prize $100 cash 


6th to 14th Prize. A new 1959 Smith-Corona port- 
able typewriter. 


15th Prize. Postal scale and all the stamps you need 
for one year plus American Express charges (going 
and coming) on all submissions of two novels. 


16th to 24th Prize. We will criticize in detail and 
offer revision suggestions of your winning story. If 
you elect to incorporate these suggestions into a 
re-write of your script, we will pay $5 for each of 
the first five submissions you make of this ms to 
any publisher. We will offer you the names of 5 
possible markets. You do the submission. We pay 
the postage. 


25th Prize. Your choice of a one-semester extension 
course from the University of Chicago. We pay the 
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tuition. The University’s catalogue lists over a hun 
dred courses ranging, as you would suspect, from 
astronomy to zoology. 


26th Prize. A year’s subscription to the New Yori 
Times Sunday edition. (If your dog weighs les 
than six pounds, or is older than twelve, we sugges 
you bring in the Sunday edition yourself. ) 


27th to 35th Prize. 2c for every word in your story 


36th to 45th Prize. A journalistic photograph olf) 





yourself (three 8x10 prints) to use when an editor 
wants “‘a nice picture of you for our cover.” 


i1. All 
publist 


length 


jaddres 


2. Ent 
scripti 
ER’S 

entitle 
conte: 
subsc1 
write! 


It wil 


be made by a member of the American Society olf 


Magazine Photographers so a negative will be 
available to an editor if you’re lost or strayed the] 
day the cal] comes! 


46th to 50th Prize. One cent a word for every word § 


in your story. 


5lst to 75th Prize. Eaton paper kit consisting of : 


500 sheets of 16-pound Eaton Corrasable Bond 
(the snowy white kind that erases like magic), 
1,000 sheets lightweight Eaton onion skin for car- 
bons, and 50 8x11 blue manuscript covers. 


76th to 100th Prize. The new 1959 Writer’s Mar- 
kc:, with 3,500 markets for your story, article, play, 
novel, verse, etc. If you have the 1959 edition, we'll 
send you the 1960 edition, when published. 


101st to 199th Prize. A Certificate of Merit will § 


record the place your story won in the contest, and 
you will receive a useful Pocket printer bearing 
your name and address. 


200th Prize. A terrarium. 








WHAT TO WRITE 





bend in your very best short-short or write one now for the 25th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
fhort Story Contest. The contest opens February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1959. Prize 
inner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you wish. 
pries may be any length up to 1,500 words, but-not longer. There are no taboos as to sub- 


ect matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three judges will read each story entered 


in the contest, and their decision is final. 


ere are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, humor- 
pus, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get into your 
story with your opening paragraph; (3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coin- 


idence; (4) Whether gay or sad, show your characters to be humans capable of emotions. 





11. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
jaddressed envelope for return. 


2, Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wrRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. A five-month, $1.50 subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one story in this 
contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter two stories in this contest. No 
writer may enter more than 2 stories, 


HERE ARE THE RULES 





3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the 
individual writer. The names of the winners will 
be published in a summer issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. 
All scripts will be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than August 30, 1959. wriTER’s DIGEST 
will exercise care in handling entries, but cannot 
be responsible for their loss. 


4. The contest opens February Ist and closes mid- 
night, April 25th, 1959. Three judges will read 
each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 
decision will be final. 








$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 





To Contest Editor: 


I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


(-] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 


[] Enclosed is my five month $1.50 subscription with one story. 


Name 


Address 


City Kone State 


-- 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [J]; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (1); I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 
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Writing Is a Business ae 
Soone 
By Elsie Lee there’s 


faring 
Before I became a full-time free-lance writer, I worked 1)fhe: d, 


years in business libraries of New York corporations. It wasffou w 
second nature to me to keep records and put things in files. Inj§o ma‘ 


the beginning, the Lee/Sheridan files consisted of a small one-#at y« 
drawer metal job; eight years later, we have 14 full sized metalgl@ad ag 
file drawers, a bookcase of current magazines and several hun-| If yo 
dred reference books and a bulletin board which tells at a glance} ew 


the status of assignments and manuscripts in circulation. sin 
All this organization wasn’t arrived at overnight; it developed] ‘th 
gradually as the need arose. There are other records that would] mr 


a 





t 
be useful, but I haven’t time to keep them. Five 


From the records I have kept, however, I know that our in-l le— 
come increased five-fold in five years; we sold 85 articles andi, be 
short stories to national magazines in one year. Public relations @nd g 


firms borrow our files on their clients, because ours are more @EN or 











plete than theirs and the only time I had 
outine tax examination, the T-man had a 
rd time finding anything I couldn’t prove! 
| this may seem a negation of the pure 
eative flame. I'll admit that in earlier 
ars I had an uneasy sense that I was a 
riah, as I listened to free-lance writers who 
pt no records, neglected subsidiary rights 
hd often forgot their best ideas for lack of a 
ncil note. Obviously, I was not a true 
mtist; I was paying my bills. 
H ventually I reached a few conclusions. 
e first is that most writers—even some who 
re entirely by writing—are just playing. 
hey seem never to have realized that the 
py of the misunderstood bohemian has 
Manished into limbo along with the $5-a- 
month garret. 
Secondly, in today’s world of tough compe- 
jon and rising living costs, anyone who 
ishes to write must be business-like. That 
liolds true even for the lucky wights who 
Write on the side” and need not make a liv- 
lib from it. A dash of business acumen not 
mly increases sales but opens so many new 
doors in imagination that the writer will find 
fis work even more exciting! 
Writing, today, is a business! 
















It is as much a business as running a grocery 
store or making automobiles. It has special 
problems, of course. One of them is the nui- 
sance of making a carbon of your white-hot 
Geative frenzy. Another is space—to store 
file cabinets, reference books, magazines. 

Sooner or later, the artist feels trapped; 
there’s an irresistible urge to create space by 

@aring up old manuscripts. Take it from 
‘fhe: don’t! First precept of librarians is that 
vasMou will never, never, discard anything— 
Inffo matter how old or apparently worthless— 
e-ffhat you will not, within ten days, wish you 
plead again. The same thing works for writers. 
Wf you are frustrated and sick of the sight 
@ unsold manuscripts, put them in a sturdy 
erdboard carton or “transfer” file and store 
em up-attic, down-cellar, or in the garage 
ith a file card of what’s in the dead file, but 
on’t throw them away! 

five years from now, go through that dead 
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ed 
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1-FBle—you may easily find a manuscript that 
id Gan be revived, or one that gives you a new 
ns §@nd gorgeous idea . . . one that can be rewrit- 
re @#en or retitled. 


The Fourteen Files of Lee/Sheridan 
Associates 


1. A drawer of correspondence. Carbons 
of letters to and from editors concerning cur- 
rent material. This is ruthlessly discarded 
annually. I retain only “valuable’’ letters, 
such as editorial statements of our subsidiary 
rights, magazine or book contracts, letters 
containing friendly hints on future possible 
articles and “statistics.” Statistics include 
client lists of public relations firms and the 
occasional printed requirements lists from 
top magazines. 

2. A drawer of tearsheets. Published copies 
of your own articles are valuable! First, due 
to editorial cutting, we often find the printed 
article omits material originally supplied. 
When based on a personal interview, these 
omitted paragraphs can be used in future 
articles on that personality. Since the origi- 
nal editor didn’t use them, we feel entitled to 
use a re-write. 

From this file, also, come our press books— 
a growing series of binders containing 
samples of our published work and used for 
our personal public relations. These demon- 
strate our writing style and magazine cover- 
age to press agents, shy personalities, and 
editors for whom we haven’t worked previ- 
ously. 

One book contains articles published in 
McCa..’s, Goop HousEKEEPING, BETTER 
Homes & GarRDENS, CoroNET, EsQuirg, 
Famity Circte, Toronto Star WEEKLY, 
Tuts WEEK and Co..ier’s (among others) . 
It’s an impressive display that convinces edi- 
tors of our technical ability, persuades inter- 
viewees and their representatives of our 
ethics and potency in getting top coverage. 

Tear sheets also help in doing new articles 
by preventing unconscious plagiarism of 
your own material and suggesting (through 
their very omissions) new lines of thought. 
We do occasional symposiums; tearsheets 
illustrate what we want from a personality or 
press agent for the symposium currently in 
the works. 

Finally, tear sheets are most effective in 
producing foreign sales, for they show con- 
clusively that the material has been pub- 
lished. Foreign editors are no different from 
American: they are twice as interested in a 
piece if the editor of Famity Circie, Coro- 
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NET or PLayBoy thought it good enough to 
buy! 

3&4. Personal interviews. Two file draw- 
ers contain verbatim records of every inter- 
view we have ever done with anybody! These 
come either from shorthand notes (a minor 
asset left over from my years in business) , or 
more probably from a tape recording. 

First major business investment of Lee/ 
Sheridan was a tape recorder—and we had 
to borrow the money to buy it, but it would 
have been worth twice the price! 

With our recorders, we have interviewed 
everybody from Eleanor Roosevelt, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Elsa Schiaparelli, and the 
president of General Dynamics Corp. to 
Bishop Sheen, Art Linkletter, and Joanne 
Woodward. 

Tapes are erased as soon as transcribed, 
both for lack of storage space and for busi- 
ness ethics. We have no unrehearsed com- 
ments to play for private parties! The ver- 
batim transcript is kept—and from it, we 
recently sold a paper-back book under the 
by-line of a top personality. 

In fact, the book was written by that per- 
sonality, for every word had been said by him 
to our tape-recorder. Nevertheless, we re- 
ceived the publisher's advance; our inter- 
view files produced an unexpected $2000— 
because we had kept that complete file! 

5&6. Clipping Files. These are two draw- 
ers of clippings from magazines, newspapers 
and foreign publications filed alphabetically 
and concerning not only personalities in the 
news but special subjects such as music, re- 
ligion, art, business, ballet, sports, medicine 
and ‘Sensational and notorious!” 

The clipping files accumulate, like hash. 
They are a by-product of the current maga- 
zines and papers we buy to study markets. 
We keep the recent 6 or 12 issues of such 
things as men’s, women’s slicks, movie, TV, 
sports, foreign magazines—or until our shelf 
space grows crowded. Then we discard, but 
no magazine is ever thrown out without 
first being clipped for major personality 
profiles, household hints, special articles, etc. 

Lee/Sheridan read three newspapers a day, 
six on Sunday, and approximately 50 maga- 
zines a month (including weeklies). All are 
clipped for our files, and the files are used in 

two ways. 
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First, they provide background information §ppere 
on a personality we are assigned to covet Bihilisi 
From these published articles we get a lea Gyitho 
on questions to ask, subjects to cover, an@§ Pere 
statistics to avoid. This saves endless inter! 


. , roug 

view time. algia 
Secondly, we get ideas for new articles, sub With c 

jects that haven’t been recently covered, new #he cir 


angles to old themes, printed authority for gmessas 
special articles. | whole 

In other words, our clipping files form #pg2in 
body of research telling us whether or no! 9-13. 
our brilliant idea is really new, whether wi PMAawe 
can find a different angle, what to avoid in #4 ph 
our own article, and where to find an author. be use 








ity to give us fresh information. relativ 
For example, we will shortly complete ar leha 
article on animal neuroses, based on material "SP 
from a veterinarian-psychologist. His name any 
turned up in a clipping 5 years old, burie¢ ywee ; 
in a newspaper column on “Pets of th: po sup 
Stars.” Think you’d ever remember t/a’ As th 
without a file? parse 
The importance of clipping files is to use boge 
them. They should provide not only research wl 
for the job in hand, but new and imaginative wanes 
ideas for future work. Go through your clip- “Psyc 
ping files at least once a year—folder bi we 
folder and clipping by clipping, with a penci ed 
and pad at hand. You'll be staggered at the The: 
new ideas that come to mind! bi 
7&8. Manuscript Files. We have a drawe} abort; 
of article (and one of fiction) material avail} once | 
able. Articles are roughly subdivided int())pyo, 
humor, inspirational, child care, etc. ; fiction paym 


is separated into long, short, short-short, T\)jhag ' 
scripts, etc. idecid: 
In these drawers I file material written or id The 
speculation and that 1% which was assigne¢ have 
but failed. Because of foreign sales, very litt! )fejt h 
of this material is a dead loss—although i) jof th 
may only bring enough to cover cost of post'Jour 
age and typing paper! nights 
Here, too, are folders containing lists of sug} The 


gestions to editors, outlines of articles, note) the f 
on short stories or books, plays, or that Great) ¥elect: 
American Novel which we confidently expec] }dine” 
to write one of these days! There are opening §table: 


paragraphs, pencil notes scribbled on ba! Jning 
napkins after the second martini, provoca- }we’v. 
tive titles and sentences from friends (which Jnecti 
after two drinks seemed full of significance how 














‘Where are references such as “What about 
hihilism?”, “Five Things I Wouldn’t Be 





aq Without” and “Snails Make Lovely Pets!” 
‘n¢} Here is stimulus indeed! Once a year we go 
‘el Phrough this file in a combination of nos- 


algia and frustration. We recognize titles 


ub) With cries of gladness, waste time recalling 
1ew ghe circumstances under which we “got the 
fof Jmessage”” and renew our enthusiasm for the 


noe 
we 
in tra photographs of personalities, which may 
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hole project. Momentarily, this is once 
‘gain the best idea we've ever had. 
59-13. The miscellaneous files. Here are five 
J drawers of ana. There are duplicate or ex- 


or pe used to complete a symposium. A small, 


relatively unimportant file—but we have the 
,| file habit! Once we happened to have a color 


ial | transparency of a celebrated personality. It 


} 


use 
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LOL} 


on 
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| views with personalities . . 


> ei 


meant the difference between a check this 
"| iweek and waiting a month for the press agent 


; to supply the needed picture to the editor. 


As that was a check for $2500, we think it’s 
worth a niche for photographs—just in case! 

Here, too, are the amateur photographs 
my partner has taken during relaxed inter- 
. and from them 
we have been able to illustrate such pieces as 
“Psychology of Photographing Baby,” and a 
whole paperback book on getting the most 
out of a tape recorder! 

Then there is the dead file, which contains 
interviews with people like Ezio Pinza and 
abortive book presentations such as one we 
once meant to do with Helena Rubinstein. 
From this file, we once got a $500 token- 
payment—when a noted’ personality who 
shad planned to do a book with us suddenly 
decided to do it with someone else. 

The project was dead to us; we wouldn’t 





‘have raised any questions. But the publisher 


‘felt happier, in view of our dead file record 
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'( of the proposed transaction and sweetened 


st)}our coffee cup for a signed release of all 
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Wrights. And who were we to refuse? 

The catalog file contains useful things like 
wthe folders and guarantees that come with 
felectronic equipment. There are “where to 
}dine” folders for many large cities, time- 
Htables of major railroads (helpful in plan- 
ning a mystery story), street plans for cities 
we've visited (including New Canaan, Con- 
Necticut) , folding atlases, and the folder on 
show to repair an Olympia typewriter. 











Rewritten, the information gained from a 
folder accompaning an electric hand mas- 
sager brought me $50—or about $30 more 
than the cost of the machine! 

Because we often write about entertain- 
ment stars, we have a drawer of theatrical 
material, financial information on plays and 
reviews of Broadway openings. 

Most important of the miscellaneous draw- 
ers, of course, is the income tax. I am amazed 
to discover how few writers know what rec- 
ords to keep for legitimate tax deductions! 

In my income tax drawer are envelopes for 
each year, containing the receipts used for 
income tax returns, state and Federal. An 
alphabetical section at the front separates 
receipts as I acquire them for the current 
year. 

I could write a volume on the opportunities 
most writers miss in lowering their income 
tax legitimately! My own files contain re- 
ceipts for every magazine, newspaper or 
book bought for business; every stamp used 
for business; every scrap pad, envelope, 
sheet of carbon paper or Corrasible bond; 
every bill for printing stationery, every pen- 
cil, eraser, typewriter ribbon, typewriter re- 
pair, magazine subscription, or rubber band! 
All are legitimately deductible—if you re- 
member to obtain and keep records! 

When it comes to postage, make out a list 
of the stamps on a sheet of paper, together 
with the date—ask the postal clerk to stamp 
it as your receipt. It’s worth a trip to the post 
office and investing $10 in stamps, in order 
to get that receipt! 

For magazines and papers, establish friendly 
relations with a local newsstand dealer. Ex- 
plain that you need receipts for income tax 
purposes. Dealers are so rarely bothered by 
such a request that they’re likely to be quite 
willing to keep a record or give you a monthly 
receipt. Or a record may be kept from can- 
celled checks written for subscriptions. 

In my file, too, are all restaurant receipts 
for that evening we took an editor to Roman- 
off's—and receipts for the wedding present 
we gave the chap who helped us write an 
article on the psychology of cats. But if you 
want to claim legitimate deductions for en- 
tertainment and business gifts, you must es- 
tablish the habit of a diary containing every 
appointment, names, and reason in order to 
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establish the connection with your business! 

I have receipts for recording tapes, and 
repairs to the recorders (occasionally they 
need cleaning or new pads). There are notes 
of material bought for amateur photogra- 
phy, to convince an editor that a story is 
worth paying a topnotch photographer to 
cover. There are notes of depreciable ma- 
terials such as file cabinets, special reading 
lamps, reference books, typewriter chairs 
and so on—all deducted at 10% a year from 
your income tax. 

All these records are incredibly valuable if 
you ever have a tax examination. Not only 
do you prove your deductions, but you con- 
vince the examiner that you have no inten- 
tion of fraud—and his private report will 
state that you keep adequate records and are 
a law-abiding citizen. This prevents you be- 
ing bothered for years on end! 

14. The Master File is a recent development 
—due entirely to the fact that a piece called 
“The Sea of the Yellow Penguins” which 
appeared in a now-defunct magazine has 
vanished irretrievably from our files! 

In one drawer, I keep a carbon of every- 
thing we’ve sold, filed by year. Eventually, 
I hope to bind these carbons into annual 
hard-cover volumes that could be stored on 
shelves like the reference books. 

From this file, I can make copies of old 
material which is available for foreign sale, 
or which may contain ideas and comments 
usable or to be avoided in current work. 

These are the files, and it takes one day a 
year of my time to clear old correspond- 
ence, transfer material to dead file, mark 
new folders and move things from one 
drawer to another when space grows tight 
—but while it’s sometimes hard to find that 
day, I think it’s a small amount of time for 
a task that provides us with such rich stores 
of research and ideas. 


Other Tools Are . 


In addition, there are subscriptions and ref- 
erence books—accumulated slowly because 
they cost money. Yet, before we had our 
own files, we were not destitute, for they are 
all items contained in any public library. 

Our principal business is the writing of 
articles, often with full by-lines from per- 
sonalities in the entertainment, business or 
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medical world. Thus our first necessity, we = ) 


felt, was CURRENT BiocRAPHY. 
For $4 a year, you receive 11 ———— Sig 
issues, or you can buy an annual bound vol hi 


sts e' 
ume. We subscribed to the current year’ fae 


gradually bought bound volumes to com} huge 
plete a set covering 15 years. ale 
CurrENT BiocraPpHy covers top names if} tho 
every field here and abroad; biographica 
material is accurate and each entry include} } 
a list of top magazine coverage (useful for) ae 


zines 





the back-issue magazine stores). When in: lowns 
terviewing a personality, you need noj_ dog-e 
waste interview time covering background eek 
questions of family, schooling, and so on, i: 
will all be in Current BiocrapHy. A I 

In symposium work, because Curren “SS 
BrocraPHy is indexed alphabetically and by} “4 ' 
profession, it’s a simple matter to turn up : ipubli 
list of the top names in the field you'r jinclu 
covering—from art to zoology. Two hour} nag 
of my time compiled a list of prominen| oe 
Methodists, for instance, who were poten; hh % 
tially of interest to TOGETHER magazine. r ‘ 

The annual Contact pamphlet (about $3)/ Bin 


lists press agents, ad agencies, theatres, ho-7 
tels, restaurants, movie companies, TV net- 
works, etc . . . addresses, phone numbers," 
names of public relations heads . . . for) 
New York, Hollywood, Paris, London and 
Rome. For anyone interested in the enter- 
tainment world, this is a great timesaver. 
Often overlooked by professional writers is ; 
the aid to be gained from libraries of large|_ 
corporations. Few laymen realize-the wealth! 
of statistical material available here! 
Generally speaking, the business librarian 
is one of the most cooperative creatures 00 | 
earth! She enjoys an occasional unusual re- 






















huest and is proud if her sources can satisfy 
jt. But, you must be business-like. 


Chances are, you'll get exactly the refer- 
pnces you need over the telephone—or good 
tips on what other library may have it. In 
some instances, such as The British Library 
pf Information or the Standard Oil photo- 
raphic library, you may be invited to come 
ver and use the files first hand. 
In New -York, there are special business 
ibraries inthe main office of all large 
anks, most large accounting firms, law 
firms, insurance companies and oil compa- 
mies. Magazines such as Time and LIFE 
WThave an index section, to give you date and 
| page number for any article they’ve ever 
= Published. The New York Times Index 
VO" Tlists every item in the past year of the Times 
Cal/t_most libraries have this, as well as the 
om) Thuge volumes of Index of Current Periodi- 
cals, from which you can find articles (by 
> M'Yauthor’s name or subject) in all top maga- 
1c Wines for the past 20 years. 
“|| For the business-like writer, reference 
for} , : 
. | books are essential—and every book he 
| owns including children’s classics and old 
dog-eared high school texts is a reference 
book! Again—never throw anything away! 





A library accumulates gradually, in many 
-n71} (cases via 25c pocket editions, and what you 
| py} (can’t afford to buy will be available at the 
5 J Public library. After 8 years, our library 
rq includes, a large English dictionary ; several 
small English abridged dictionaries (useful 
en) (for checking spelling) ; a THEsaurus (for 
en, Michael, my partner, who has a touching 

Phabit of forgetting words and using any- 
93) thing that sounds like what he wants. . . 
ho-tWhereby he sometimes uses ‘deliquescent’ 
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for ‘delinquent’; a WriITER’s MaRKET to stay 
on top of market changes (slant, rate of 
pay, addresses, etc.) ; THE WorLD ALMANAC 
(last year’s is usually as good as the current 
edition for whatever use you’ll make of it 

. such as checking Nobel Prize Winners 
or the horses who’ve won the Grand Na- 
tional) ; Foreign language dictionaries, Cur- 
RENT BiocraPpHy; A book on names. Until I 
had this, I could never seem to think of any 
male name except George; Books left over 
from my youth: Alice in Wonderland; Keats, 
Shelley and Swinburne’s poems; a complete 
Jane Austen; a complete Shakespeare ; Bull- 
finch’s AGE oF FaBLE; the Oxrorp Book of 
FRENCH VERSE; the Rusyaryart, etc., etc. All 
such books are great aids in verifying quota- 
tions or thinking of good titles. 

Innumerable pocket editions, paperbacks 
and “on sale” copies . . . such as PsycHOL- 
ocy, INTERPRETATION OF Dreams, 101 Fa- 
Mous PEoPLE, how-to-do-its in many fields 
from photography to training dogs; a copy 
of Spock (for child-care articles), THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS, THE OxFrorp BookK OF 
Quvorations, WHOo’s WHO IN THE THEA- 
TRE, etc., etc. 

Among the things we wish we had but feel 
we can’t afford are WHo’s Wuo, WuHo’s 
Wuo In America, and all the other spe- 
cialized Who’s Who books—and the Ency- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Finally, we have an immense and rather 
outdated atlas. It weighs a ton and dates 
from the First World War—but the moun- 
tains, cities and rivers haven’t changed. 

Does this seem an immense amount of ma- 
terial to have to keep on hand? Much of it 
may be unnecessary for the beginning writer, 
but with every book or file folder you add, 
you'll give yourself an extra potential for the 
future. Writing depends on imagination, 
but even imagination can get in a rut. 

Your personal files will save time by keep- 
ing your material sorted into usable group- 
ings, save money in retyping crumpled pages, 
and make money by keeping at hand ma- 
terial to be sold abroad. Most important of 
all, it will give you constant new ideas. 

Whenever your work seems a bit stale, take 
a look at your files and reference books. Let 
them fire your imagination with a fresh 
angle. 
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Woriter’s Market 







Roses are red, 

Violets are blue. 

These February listings 
Are $pecially for you. 


Women’s Fashion Magazines 


Charm Magazine, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. 40 cents per issue; $4 per 
year. Eleanore Hillebrand Bruce, Editor. Directed 
to an audience of women who work. Buys 1500- 
2500 word articles on subjects of interest to 
women: art, humor, sociology, etc. (all travel, 
beauty, job and homemaking articles are staff- 
written). Must be polished style. Pays $250-$500 
per article. Wants top-quality fiction of 1500-2500 
words for which they pay $250-$500 per story. 
Pays $25-$75 apiece for occasional short poems. 
Send material to Eleanor Pereny. Pay on accept- 
ance. Report within 3 weeks. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Monthly. 60 cents per copy. Nancy 
White, Editor. Articles Editor, Charles Rolo wants 
2000-3500 word articles on provocative ideas 
about the American scene from a woman’s angle; 
pays $200 and up. Fiction Editor, Alice Morris, 
pays the same for 3000-7000 word short stories 
“that have, in the view of our editors, literary 
distinction and vitality, and that wherever possible, 
offer some illuminating view of life.” Rarely buy 
pix with mss. Pay $2 per line for quality poetry. 
Report within 3 weeks. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Monthly. 50 cents per issue; $5 per year. 
Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Cyrilly Abels, 
Managing Editor. Primarily a fashion magazine 
for the intelligent young woman between 18 and 
30 years of age (3 out of 4 MADEMOISELLE readers 
are college educated). Interested in reading any- 
thing that might concern the college student, the 
young working woman, the young married or 
young mother. Since each issue is geared to a 
particular theme, suggest freelancers study the 
following: Jan., What’s New Issue; Feb., Love 
Issue; March, Career Issue; April, Travel Issue; 
May, Young Marrieds and Sports Issue; June, 
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Beauty Issue; July, Reading and Arts Issue; Aug 
Coliege Issue; Sept., Back To Town Issue; Oct. Gonal e 
Career Issue; Nov., Pre-Holiday Issue; Dec. Mpticle 
Christmas Issue. Wants feature articles from 1500 Wanor 
2500 words. Send general features to Cyrilly Abels stories 
Departmental features to Dept. Eds. Wants shor ho live: 
stories of high literary quality and is well know: 95,000 
for encouraging young writers of talent. Send fic short \ 
tion to Margarita Smith. Occasionally buys pix Repor 
for illustration of articles, Interested in occasional 

distinguished poetry. Pay $10 to $500 for mate: 















on acceptance. Report within 2 weeks. Ladies 
Philad 

. , , 1§3.50 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. \ Beatri 
Jessica Daves, Editor. 20 issues per year. 60 cents Lie ee 
per issue. Occasionally interested in high quality ww 


articles, fiction, pix submitted with mss. Rate of. 
payment depends upon material. Pays on accept: 
ance. Reports within 3 weeks. 


Women’s Magazines 





The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th Street] 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Monthly. 30 cents per copy 
$3 per year. Fr. Bonaventure Stefun, Editor. Di-| 


w 
rected to the family, especially to mothers. Wants] th 
articles from 800-2000 words of a positive, elevat- 

ing, wholesome nature. They should contain humor if 
and human interest and always offer a solution ii.) J 4 
evils are pointed out. Pays 1 cent per word. W nts \, 
fiction dealing with family life or adventure. This} s 
should imply a moral, but avoid preaching. Pays 
1 cent per word for stories from 1200-2000 words : 


Pays $1.50 to $6 each for pix (5x7 and 8x10 

Pays 30 cents per line for 20-line poetry appeal- 0 

ing to the family. Prefers humorous verse and/or)) § , 
s 
r 


narrative. Pays on acceptance. Reports within 2 
weeks. 


Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Monthly. 15 cents per 
copy. $2 per year. Doris Anderson, Editor. Pays 
$150-$400 for articles of 1500-3000 words with a 
Canadian theme appealing to women. Send to 
Keith Knowlton, Managing Editor. Pays $400 for 
short stories of 3000-5000 words appealing to 
women. Pays $10 per pix used to illustrate article. 
Uses some verse. Pays on acceptance. Reports 
within 2 weeks. 
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rywoman’s Family Circle, 25 West 45th Street, 
York 36. Monthly. 10 cents per copy. Robert 
Jones, Editor. Directed predominately to 
iddle-class housewives. Robert M. Jones and 
old O. Warren, Jr., are “not interested in any- 
ling over 3,500 words in the way of articles un- 
it is unusually good.” Mrs. Maxine Lewis 
ts fiction of 3000-3500 words or less, mainly 
mantic in theme. Pays on acceptance. Reports 
thin 6 weeks. 












pood Housekeeping, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
York 19, N. Y. Monthly. 35 cents per copy. 
3.50 per year. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. Directed 
io homemakers. Buys 1500-2500 word articles and 
uggests investigatory reports, inspirational per- 
onal experiences, fresh current personality stories. 
Article Editor, Bart Sheridan. Fiction Editor 
anon Tingue wants books, novelettes, and short 
els! Btories . . . all with direct and realistic application 
to lives of their readers. Length: novelettes about 
1 25,000; short stories 5,000-6,000 words. Uses some 
short verse. Pays excellent rates upon acceptance. 
pi Reports within two weeks. 











“ Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. 35 cents per copy. 
$3.50 per year. Editors are Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould. Interested in brief arti- 
cles on topics of interest to women. Advisable to 
submit outline or query. Pays a minimum of $1000 
for short stories from 1200 words up in length. 


Also buys one-shots and serials from 20,000 words 
and up. Pays top of the market rates for longer 
fiction and articles. Pays minimum of $5 per line 
for brief verse or poetry. Payment is made upon 
acceptance and prompt reports can be expected. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Monthly. 40 cents per 
copy; $4 per year. Edith Brazwell Evans, Editor. 
Directed to young, college-educated families from 
20-45 years of age in the $5000-$10,000 per year 
income group. Likes articles on child-parent rela- 
tions; gourmet food; general subjects of philo- 
sophical family interest. Send to William E. Hague, 
Managing Editor. No fiction here. Payment varies 
and is made upon acceptance. 


Modern Bride, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Six issues per year selling at 60 cents per copy. 
Helen Grey, Managing Editor. MoperRN BriDE 
readers are girls in the 17 to early twenty age group; 
brides; brides-to-be. They want articles dealing 
with the problems facing young people who are 
about to be married or are just married; marriage 
customs; human relations; household manage- 
ment. No fiction. Payment varies. Sometimes buy 
pix for illustrating articles, but prefer 8x10’s and 
pay in credit lines for this. Pays on acceptance 
and reports within 2 weeks. 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, Monthly. 40 cents per copy. $3.50 per 
year. Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. Buys articles up 


/F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 


CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... 





with you. 
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PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal Collaboration, 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: 
nor Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
n iff articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
nts watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and 
his} sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the 
avsi way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
, goes to work with the blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to 
market, under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” 
or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material 
! which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively 
1 «|= | short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the 
mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan, The 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, Redbook, Everywoman’s-Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Modern Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, 
Adventure, Rinehart, Harper, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 









SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC ew 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 











WHEN YOU ARE SICK 


you call in a medical doctor. When your manu- 
scripts do not sell they are sick—and you should 
call in a competent literary critic to doctor them. 


IN TWENTY YEARS 


of professional writing every book I have written 
has been published in the U.S. or abroad—and I 
have authored over 100 novels. I have no mail- 
order gimmicks to sell. I personally read every- 
thing sent me. Replies are prompt. Inquiries are 
welcome. 


1958 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 


carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED ME SELL 1,000 STORIES. The billboard 
back cover of this magazine should be in front of 
you as you write, for printed thereon is the formula 
that can lead you to literary success. 


I'll work with you from the birth of an idea to its 
final conclusion in literary form. Write for special 
rates for this type of service. If your work passes 
my inspection with your consent I'll send it to a 
top New York literary agent—straight commission, 
no extra fee. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand, minimum §$5.00. 
Novels, $20.00. 


LEE FLOREN 


BOX 478 IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All. work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THOSPS 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing help you to attain success. My 
clients are selling their work. | edit, polish, correct, 
revise if it is needed, and present your book at its very 
best. It will be returned to you typewritten, ready for 
publication. $1.50 per thousand words, with a carbon 
copy included. Write for my easy terms of payment. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Missouri 








DULA BROCK 


Manuscript Typing 
Fast, accurate service, mailed flat 
60c per thousand words 


513 North Thirteenth Saginaw, Michigan 











1000 NEW MARKETS 


covered for y 


CANADIAN FREELANCE MARKETS 


A monthly market letter fully indexed for fiction, articles, 
anecdotes, humor, poetry, photography, and cartooning. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION—$5.00 
Regular rate, effective March 1st—$6.00 
Send your check or money order to: 


HARRY G. HARLEY, 185 James St., St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 
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to 2500 words in length about babies; pre-schod public 
and school-age children ; pre-teens and teenagen| § Madis 


_ general family and marriage relationships; health) $95 ce 


education and community problems. Favors { expect 
warm, ancedotal, humorous style when possible! § childr 
Pays i cent per word. Pays on acceptance. Repory from 
within 3 weeks. baby | 
ents. 
Seventeen, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 2) pix (! 
N. Y. Monthly. 35 cents per copy. $4 per year pix. B 
Enid A. Haupt, Editor. This is a magazine fo ance z 
young women under 20 years of age. Interesteé 
in buying stories featuring teenagers, with writing § The 
and characterization on a high level. Fiction Edd § york 
tor, Babette Rosmond. “It’s All Yours” Editor} per y 
Henrietta Schlanger, invites material from teen) } rected 
age writers for her department. Pay is on accep! Joes | 
ance and good. Publishes some poetry but this mur } pays 
be written by young people between the ages 0 91/ cg 
13 and 20. ' medic 


media 















Today’s Secretary, 330 West 42nd Street, Nev 
York 36, N. Y. Ten issues per year, selling at J) }My B 
cents each; $3 per year. Miss Mary Jollon, Edito! jn y, 
Directed to secretaries and office workers as wel ¥io ex; 
as secretarial students. Wants interviews with sec } dren. 
retarics of celebrities or secretaries in unusual jobi } (und, 
Wants articles on how-to-improve office technique 9 prefe; 
or attitudes. Address these to the Editor. Pay Jangle. 
$15-$70 per article, and $5 per accompanying pil ¥eojyrr 
for illustration. Miss Maura Mara, Fiction Editon jtions, 
wants short stories from 800-1200 words dealini }here, 
with office situations. Prefers a touch of humor |} mont} 
Pays $25-$35 each. Pays on acceptance and report i 
within 6 weeks. | Your 
10, } 
Woman’s Life, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 3¢ IEdito 
N. Y. Bimonthly. 35 cents per copy; $2 per yeal }Want 
Donald G. Cooley, Editor; John J. Green, Mati }cles o 
aging Editor. Looking for vital, well-written arti }tg bag 
cles up to 2500 words on various phases of thi ¥for a 
woman’s life in today’s world. Suggests you avoil ¥fctioy 
cooking and parent-child relationships unless ¢ 
outstanding interest. Prefers strong self-applicatio’ 
slant and anecdotal treatment. Payment varies an! 
is made upon acceptance. Reports within 2 weet. 











The Workbasket, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City _ 
11, Missouri. Monthly. 15 cents per copy. $1 
per year. Mary Ida Sullivan, Editor. Directed t f 
women interested in needlework, crafts, gardening wn 
and homemaking. Buys articles from 800-100 
words which explain how a person or family ha ‘ 
benefited, financially or otherwise, by sewint 
needlecraft. Has a how-to, short-stuff section whic, 

uses material on hobbies, ideas for pin-money an@ " 
the like. Shorts limited to 250 words or under an@ 7 , 
bring a flat sum of $2. Pays 2 cents per word off <y 
articles. Pays on acceptance. Reports within © wri 
weeks. to-lif 
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Baby Magazines 







The Alford Baby Group includes The Moder 
Baby, Today’s Baby and Baby Time. Al! thr 
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publications are edited by Miss Lee Roba at 424 








Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Monthly. 
25 cents per copy. $2.50 per year. Directed to 
expectant parents, new parents and parents with 
children up to three years of age. Seeking articles 
from 500-850 words offering information about 
baby care and advice to new and expectant par- 
ents. Pays $5-$10 dollars each. No fiction. Buys 
pix (8x10) to illustrate articles and pays $5 per 
pix. Buys short, humorous verse. Pays on accept- 
ance and reports within a month. 


ij} The American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New 
9 York 24, N. Y. Monthly. 25 cents per copy; $2.50 


per year. Mrs. Beulah France, R.N., Editor. Di- 
rected to expectant and new parents. Prefers arti- 
cles by members of the medical profession and 
pays $5 per biographical sketch to same. Pays 
Y, cent per word, upon publication, to non- 
jmedical authors, and free copies. Reports im- 
mediately. 


My Baby Magazine, 302 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Miss Peg Rivers, Editor. Directed 
to expectant mothers and mothers of young chil- 
dren, Pays 1-3 cents per word for short articles 
(under 1000 words) on baby care and pregnancy. 
Prefers easy, readable style with mother-experience 
angle. Buys fillers for ‘“‘Mother’s Little Helper” 
column at $2.00 each. Wants 8x10 pix with cap- 





a only and also to illustrate articles. Prices vary 


there. Pays on publication and reports within one 
}month. 


tq 


Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
10, N. ¥. Monthly. Free. Mrs. Maja Bernath, 
14 Editor. Directed to new and expectant parents. 


5 }Wants personal experience and authoritative arti- 
1 icles on pregnancy, childbirth ; baby care; solutions 
| jto baby problems. Pays $15-$85 on publication 


Send mss. to Marianne Evans. No 


for articles. 
fiction. 


Animals 
Pe World, 469 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
illinois. Monthly. 35 cents per copy; $4 per year. 
Editor, Dave Kuhlman. Directed to purebred dog 
breeders and exhibitors. Wants technical articles 
from 500-1000 words on dog breeding, showing, 
health, foods, care, etc. Buys pix submitted with 
. Pays on acceptance (open rate) and reports 
ithin 2 weeks. 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Monthly. 50 cents per copy. $4 per year. 
Mrs. Alice Wagner, Editor. Read by purebred 
ind pet dog owners. Buys 500-1000 word factual 
articles on dogs. Payment varies. Also wants true- 
to-life short stories of about 100-200 words about 
scogs. For the short stories, pays 50 cents per inch. 
Buys 4 or 8 line poems at 25 cents per line. Pays 
on publication and reports within 10 days. 















he Blood-Horse, P.O. Box 1520, Lexington, 





WRITER- 
CRAFT 


Oo. B. CANNON 
Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing flelds 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 








I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
57 W. 76th St. New York City 23, N. Y. 








ALL WRITERS! fencnr ton? per 
50c per 1,000 words! 60c per 1,000 with minor correc- 
tions. One free carbon. 

Manuscripts up to 


NEW WRITERS! 1,000 words evalu- 


ated and revised at $3.00 each. ae rates for book- 
lengths. Enclose return post 
THE LINCOLIE-DAVIS WRITERS SERVICE 


It’s Personalized 
Apt. 11, 509 W. Mermod Carlsbad, N. M. 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions because 

Confessions are a big, bensry s mastent. 

A writer's name isn’t import: 

Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get started. 

etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 
615 H St., N. E. Miami, Okiachoma 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, ee 
HI 4-7519 ti Cajon, 'Califoraia 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL Contest BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
































MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitall le. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the iy one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! if you neve 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn A 
cont of six months’ instruction before it ie én My 
cialized x. ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR ok THE 
j VENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 






















RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 
One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 
carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 
pay return postage. ‘‘Let Ruth do itl"’ 


18 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 2-6920 



















STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for ye 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 

words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 reer 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 
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Kentucky. Weekly. 20 cents per copy; $7 per year 
J. A. Estes, Editor. Directed to breeders, ownen 
trainers of thoroughbred horses and others in 
terested in the thoroughbred horse. Writers her 
must be thoroughly familiar with the thorough 


bred horse business. Wants interviews with thf 


ers, owners, etc., concerning their horses, method 
of training, breeding theories. Send mss. to War 
ren Schweder, Managing Editor. Payment varie 
No fiction. Buys pix (8x10) submitted with ms 
to illustrate articles. Buys pix with captions only 
Pays $3 and up per pix. Pays on publication. Re 
ports within 10 days. 


The Chronicle, Middleburg, Virginia. Week|; 
25 cents per copy. $7 per year. A. Mackay-Smith 
Editor. Directed to those interested in racing 
steeplechasing, fox hunting, polo and horse shows 


Buys short news items for special columns, new) 


reports of events falling in above categories ant 
special articles (500-1500 words). Send mss. to 
Patty Kordlandt. Payment varies with length an 
quality. Occasionally uses fiction of high qualit 
on subjects specified by Editor. Query. Pays $3-$! 
each for pix (8x10 glossies preferred) illustrating 
mss. Reports by return mail. 


Hounds & Hunting, 142 W. Washington Street 
Bradford, Pa. Monthly. 35 cents per copy. $3 pe 
year. Bruce I. Caldwell, Editor. Directed to beagle 
owners. Articles must be about beagles. Prefer 
hunting stories, although any subject (care, train- 
ing, etc.) would be acceptable. Pays $10-$20 pe: 
article. Buys pix with caption only for $5 each 
Reports within one month. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos 
ton 15, Mass. Monthly. 15 cents per copy. $1.5! 
per year. William Alan Swallow, Editor. Directe¢ 
to animal lovers and children. Seeks articles abou 
animals (no animal training, please;), of a humat 
interest and current event nature. Pays 1/2 cen! 
per word, Buys accompanying illustrations (8x1( 
or 4x5 glossies preferred) and pays $1 and up for 
these. 








Greeting Card Market 


The Standard Press, 39 Trabert Avenue, N.W., | 


Atlanta 18, Georgia, is looking at both art and 
captions for regular and studio type greeting cards 
Two classes of cards are desired. Their main line 


is composed of conventional cards with sophisti-/ 


cated, humorous ideas. Here, clever ideas and con- 
temporary art is important. Their specialty line is 
Hebrew cards for Jewish New Year, Chanukah, 
Passover holidays, Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation 
Here, visual impact in contemporary art and 
clever ideas is wanted. Verse should not be gushy 


or over-religious, but humorous, cute or sophisti-| 


cated. Cards should be of a 4-color maximum, 


size and fold dependent on author’s or artist’s idea. | 
Color sketches bring reply within 30 days; simple.) 


graphic designs, faster. No material can be re- 
turned unless accompanied by return postage. 
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An invitation to all 


: = = men and women with 

17> WRITING ABILITY 
r i= = Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
—-_ 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
th : Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors ; 








pe The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and = 
né operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance = 
¢ to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing = 
in steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. = 
p ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR = 
* OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME = 
= You receive regular assignments designed to get you = 
in- started and keep you writing. You also submit original work = 
h of any type or any length. Before long you are doing = 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of = 
= writing that suits you best. = 
J = 
tet TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE = 
Jul z= 
at Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- = 
ent “7: “cs : F : = 
cll sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is = 
for offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line = 
J for publication have passed this test and made a success of = 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your = 
w.a natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation = 
incl of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. = 
ia = 
s FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW = 
WR RE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ ~~~~~" = 
a bo THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 82-R 
i of h M A f : A ZIN | ) Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
all tre Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 





= 


‘| INSTITUTE 


1 | 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Pa ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
- (Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


Name 
Street Address 
City or Town Zone. . .State 


(All inquiries confidential. No sal will call.) 


porto ccseccces--- 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


W usw a little child draws a picture, his 
talent has him by the throat. Drawing is a 
purely creative act to a child. He is incap- 
able of exercising intellectual dominance over 
his work. He cannot criticize his drawing 
in a rational manner or channel his talent 
toward logical goals. An adult can have 
talent, but talent has the child. 

Even the most undiluted-by-intellect au- 
thors (Edgar Wallace, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Max Brand, Harry Stephens Keeler, 
etc.) who conceived large books more easily 
than most of us drink water, still had suffi- 
cient craftsmanship to present their work in 
a format that would communicate and give 
pleasures to the people who bought their 
books. 

When a child first becomes aware of the al- 
phabet and begins to learn to identify and 
duplicate the letters, then his talent loosens 
its hold on him. All people are born artists, 
but the excitement of learning to read and 
spell, the heady business of simultaneously 
stretching the creative powers and the in- 
tellect further than they will ever be stretched 
again, the glory of participating in a new 
exciting world of accurate cross-communica- 
tion... all these things contribute to the 
child’s mental growth, but in most cases he 
abandons picture making, because, to him, 
the written word is a much surer means of 
communication. 

The child learns that certain arrangements 
of letters means a specific thing. D-O-G 
means dog. When an illiterate person sees 
the word dog, his mind rejects it completely 
as a meaningless scriggle of lines. When you 
see the word dog, your mind can create num- 
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volume 
; texture 
suit cle 
Q But w 
in cart 
white 
them. ' 
tall. S 
tall an 
white 
even e 
S ence 
man y 
££ F come ] 
toa rei 
‘ : It is 
berless images of dogs—all sizes and colon}, who Ic 
sculptured dogs sleeping at the feet of anf} of the 
cient kings, or cartoon drawings of dogs sla\-F) tional 
ering over some sponsor’s brand of dog food}, mome: 
Reading is an act of creative intelligence he see: 
the act of translating abstract symbols int ‘ing. © 
realistic images and concepts. Look at thf) jdeag a: 
letters, a-i-r-p-l-a-n-e. Physically, these arf} oy’. yy 
nothing but little bent lines less than a fourt!}} g simy 
of an inch high. Yet when these letters ar}) that } 
grouped in this exact manner, your min¢ probal 
can translate them into a real ship flyingh) cess of 
through the air with living people inside tt) jn ter, 
How fantastically creative can the simple ac) work , 
of reading be? Your 
Regardless of what a writer writes, in orf) must 
der for it to have any meaning, the readef reader 
must be a co-creator with him. The readef work | 
must use his own emotional and intellectua} irritati 
equipment to re-create the work in terms ¢f your r 
his own personality—otherwise nothing at af an im; 
happens. From Chaucer, “Art holds th) ing on 






looking glass up to nature,” to Picasso’s “Ar If a 
is not truth but a lie that enables us to set) tegrity 
the truth,” all art has always depended ot to the 
the creative intelligence of its audience fuses | 

It is a sunny day and you are watching : tive r 
man standing on the street. Your eyes tell you his w 
that he is approximately five feet, eight inch) } @ ex 
es tall, and that the high lights on the nose! § tt fo 
cheek bones, and forehead are twice as whit’ that c 
as the whitest sheet of paper, and the shadow 9 ®Xcitu 
areas under the nose and chin are blacke| 9 S!ves 
than black ink. Your intellect tells you tha) 9 "!pa 
the man is a complicated bone structure cov) § 4gain 
ered with muscle covered with skin and patl> the ta 





tially covered by clothing. Your eyes and in) The 
tellect together register a multiplicity | (Cont 
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| volumes, values, intensities, and a variety of 


textures and tactile i impressions , . . hair, skin, 
suit cloth, shirt, tie, and so on. 

But what are people like in cartoons? People 
in cartoons are made out of flat pieces of 
white paper with a black outline around 
them. They are usually less than three inches 
tall. Since real people are not three inches 
tall and are not made from flat pieces of 
white paper, and since the outline doesn’t 
even exist in nature, then the point of refer- 
ence between a cartoon drawing and the 
man you saw standing on the street must 
come pretty close to being the same as d-o-g 
toa real live dog. 

It is the creative intelligence of the person 
who looks at your drawing . . . what degree 
of the sum total of all of his previous emo- 
tional and intellectual existence, up to this 
moment, he is willing to bring with him when 
he sees your work . . . that gives it its mean- 
ing. If the esthetic or comic logic of your 
idea and/or drawing is foreign to your read- 


/er’s understanding or liking, or if it is only 


a simple matter of his suddenly discovering 
that his shirt tail is on fire, then he will 
probably refuse to attempt the creative pro- 
cess of organizing your work in his own mind 


in terms of his own personality, and your 


work will have no meaning for him. 

Your drawing style and your sense of humor 
must perforce be within the ken of your 
reader. Otherwise his only reaction to your 
work will be a vaguely disagreeable sense of 
irritation. Your job is to create work that 
your reader can re-create in his own mind: 
an image as valid as the man you saw stand- 
| ing on the street. 

If a cartoonist has a valid concept of in- 


3 T tegrity that he refuses to compromise, it is all 


to the good. But if his sense of integrity re- 


tive role played by the person who looks at 
his work then the cartoonist is batting on 
an extremely sticky wicket. Cartooning is an 


| 
k to take into consideration the co-crea- 


that can sometimes be a million times more 


} exciting than the written word because it 


gives the reader a better opportunity to par- 
ucipate. He can be a co-creator and once 
again use the artistic talent he had as a child, 











the talent buried deep in his subconscious. 
The world is much too full of un-laughers. 
(Continued on page 58) 











HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS, written 
and drawn by 21 leading magazine cartoonists. Each 
artist has furnished one original-sized 81/2xl1 car- 
toon, on the back of which is a full page letter by 


him, giving you his tricks, 
ods 


HOW TO PREPARE AND SUBMIT CARTOONS is an 
actual batch of original-sized cartoons, mailed to 
you as yours will go to the editors, showing ou 
how to put your batches together to have that 
professional look,’’ and everything else you need 
to know about mailing $5.00 


HOW TO WRITE THE 7 TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS, 
a 5,000-word brochure giving you the complete 
breakdown and simple tricks of writing the 7 most 
popular types of magazine cartoon ideas $2.00 


EIGHT MORE TYPES OF CARTOON GAGS is a su 
plement to the above $2. 


tips and working meth- 
$5.00 


HOW I EARN OVER $100 A WEEK CARTOONING 
FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is a 5,000-word bro- 
chure showing you the tricks and tips of a successful 
cartoonist who earns a comfortable living at home 
via the tj's, and working entirely on assignment $2.00 


CARTOONING FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS is Py 


plement to the above 


HOW TO SELL YOUR CARTOONS is for the free- 
lance magazine cartoonist, showing how to do and 
peddle general cartoons successfull ly $2.00 


50-50 CARTOON AGENCY. This agency handles only 
magazine cartoons. If you are a selling cartoonist, 
send your oldie inkers to me after they've made the 
rounds for you and/or your other agents; I'll find 
little markets for them and split the checks with you. 

his is a salvage operation and none can be re- 
turned. Dump your oldies my way and let me sal- 
vage what I can. 


LEW CARD 


BOX 187 LA HABRA, CALIF 





‘How’ MAKE MONEY with: 





Simple CARTOONS | 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | FREE 


obligation. Simply address BOOK 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
we Dept. 822 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 


Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


Per instructions. 
ing and grammar. 








art form, a technique for communicating 


Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS * JOKES  EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
H 
§ An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
# us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
$ verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
{ percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desir 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








OHIO TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 
Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 








SONG TITLES WANTED 
I will write a complete song lyric to YOUR 
OWN TITLE for $5. Here is your chance to 
try your luck at songwriting! Many report 
their songs were accepted. 


IDEA MART 
419 Richard St. Dayton 10, Ohio 








BOOK PRINTING 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. —~ any: quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD. Chicago 2, Ill. 








CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65¢ per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y 








“SELF-HYPNOSIS if Wenders’ 


Amazing book reveals hypnotist Nard King’s unique method. 
It sltogediy provides for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS 
CONTROL of SELF . . . (flow of creative ideas, power of 
concentration, memory, emotions, moods, cravings, habits, 
sleep, analgesia, selective auditory anesthesia, etc.) 
results procured at will, while WIDE AWAKE, by simple 
mental commands. Writer's ‘must reading.’ No therapeutic 
claims. $2.00—delighted or refund! 


VERITY PUBLICATIONS, Newfoundland 5-T, N. J. 








ODD HOURS FOR BEGINNERS 


My working day is spent writing for a living. Odd hours I 
will devote to helping a few beginners. 

Short cuts to selling don’t have to be learned the hard way. 
Rates for complete report, euspeetions, and questions an- 
swered: $1.00 per thousand words. $4.00 minimum. Books 
$15.00. Please enclose postage. If I do not think I can help 
you your money will be returned. 


LEONARD HUISH 
P. O. Bex 301 Escondido, California 











(Continued from page 53) 
Architects, Engineers and Authors 
Dodge Books, 119 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Publishes books on architecture, engineering, con- 
struction, real estate and business for practicing 
architects, engineers and businessmen. They are 
also looking for some “how-to” books in the area 
of woodworking, home crafts and landscaping. 
They pay on a royalty basis. Contract with authors 
on the basis of a prospectus, outline and two sam- 
ple chapters. Submit to Herbert W. Bell, Manager 


Hi-Fi Magazines 


HiFi Review, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Monthly. 35 cents per issue; $4 per year 
Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor. Audience is composed 
of record and tape buyers (stereophonic and 
monophonic) and those interested in furthering 
their enjoyment of electronic high fidelity sound 
reproduction. Buy feature articles from 1500-6000 
words in the two following classifications: musical 
interest and hi-fi equipment. On the former they 
want stories on jazz and classical composers, con- 
ductors and personalities in the music world, par- 
ticularly those whose recordings are current. In 
the equipment area, they seek how-to articles on 
enjoying and using hi-fi equipment . . . prefer 
direct, factual style here. Pay 5 to 7 cents per 
word, Use occasional humorous fiction from 2000- 
3000 words involving music and hi-fi equipment 
and the people who enjoy listening to records and 
tapes. Pay same as above. Use 8x10 pix to illus- 
trate articles. Pay $10-$25 for black and whites; 
$200-$300 for cover transparencies. Pay on accept- 
ance. Report within 10-14 days. 


Hi-Fi Tape Recording, Severna Park, Maryland. 
Monthly. 35 cents per issue; $3.75 per year. Mark 
Mooney, Jr., Editor. Directed to magnetic tape 
recording hobbyists, do-it-yourselfers, general hi-fi 
enthusisasts, how-to-do-it fans. Want articles deal- 
ing with uses of a tape recorder, home hi-fi setups, 
home do-it-yourself articles, industrial and business 
uses for tape recorders. Pix must be submitted with 
articles. Uses some short fillers on same subjects 
as above. Pays 2 cents per word on publication; 
$5 for every pix used. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Satellite Science Fiction, 501 Fifth Avenue, New s 
York 17, N. Y. Monthly. 35 cents per issue; $+ 
per year. Cylvia Kleinman, Editor. Interested in 


receiving queries regarding articles. In the fiction 
field, they are looking for shorts from 1000-6000 
words; novelettes from 8000-12,000 words and 
novels from 20,000-25,000 words. Pays on accept- 
ance. Reports within two weeks. 





30 OCEAN STREET 
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WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketin technique analysis, $4 00; F 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writes hy 
group meetings. Modest ‘fee due to sincere interest in writers. P 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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$148,400 PAID TO AUTHORS 





FREE book has helped over 
700 writers to get published 





SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid te our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for PREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 











Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NV. Y. 





1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


FREE 



















> iT TELLS 
how te protect your subsidiary rights 
what to do with a book of specialized or limited 


appeal 
what publicity to look for 
what advertising to expect 
about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 
how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 
how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Alse 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write fer Terms end fer PREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals ef Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write fer Terms and for PREE Pamphiet 
**Fundementels of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Clevelend 13, Ohio 


BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL: 


Because! prefer working on longer pp nuccriota. I am offer- 
ing a $10 discount on lengths over 100, 

Do SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR. PUNCTUA- 
TION, bother you? Then let me correct and type your 
manuscript. For com —sF 00 es corrections, and typing, 
with bond paper, car ft 1000, or 28c per page, 
with $10 dicoount as above. 


EVA LONeSBORP 
Your Friendly Typist 





. Topeka, Kansas 


H B 
Sein -» & and Pellshing 


Whatever changes in your 


nuseri te be made I shail 
make them fer you. will, le oom the completen manuscript 
t en 20 1b. bond 


° car’ 
ny novels and ether manwecri t joated for authors. 


i mash an 
ehall be happy 


y 
te accept you as my client, and A work done for you is 
confidential. 
$5.00 down payment on stories and $10 on book lengths. The 
balance when the work is comple 
Let my expert technical skill help you as an author. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Avenue St. Paw! 4, Minneseta 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, s _ 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per 

free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Fert Werth 5, Texes 
Vacation August 20 te 30 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writes . 2s yoare satisfactory service; ~ate- 








Box 3082 














wide a — meth : 5 ae , Tew: . 

osting, instruc : s . 8 7 an. ° 
Actioa, noa-fiction. text- books. . 
Free carbon ca multe 1.25 to No a1. oronarly trea whan ready, 


average. Minim 


IRMA A A. -GWIN-BUCHANAN 


Sen Prancisce 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, iio Empire $%., Steckton 5, California 





help these people cure themselves. There 
has to be a common meeting ground between 
you and your reader. Should you meet him 
half way? How do you decide what por- 
tion of the creative job should be done by 
the cartoonist and what portion belongs to 
the reader? There is no precise answer to 
this question. The individual cartoonist must 
decide for himself in terms of his own per- 
sonality. Certain it is that whether you go [ 
90% of the way to meet your audience or 
they come 90% of the way to meet you, there 
still has to be a meeting somewhere or noth- 
ing happens. Are you with it? 
Miscellaneous: Imogene Fey (a lady gag 
writer) wrote me anent my article on wom- 
en cartoonists and pointed out my omission 
of Sylvia Getsler, Gladys Parker, Nadine 
Seltzer, Jolita, and the distaff half of the 
Berenstains and the Seymours. Larry Katz- 
man has a new paperback about Nellie on 
the stands now (Dell). Bob Yoder has a col- 
lection of s.£.p. humor (The s.£.P. Carnival | 
of Humor.) Cartoons from the past 25 years 
are printed at intervals through the book 
(Why on yellow paper?). Marione Nickles 
has a collection of the best Posr Car- 
toons for the past 25 years. Lariar has an- 
other Best Cartoons book. Ted Key has a 
Hazel book going for him. Al Smith (Mutt 
& Jeff) busy setting up an employment serv- 
ice for NCS members. Letter from John E. 
Nagle (gag writer) says he tried the business 
of putting names and props on cards and 
shuffling them around and all he got was a 





It is your bounden duty as a cartoonist to |” 








headache. John says his best method for 
writing gags is to be in a quiet room and 
stare at a blank wall. 


fessional quality. Pros and newcomers in- 
vited. Charge 25% commission. Lots of 
books on the stand of interest to the trade: 
A collection of Corey Ford’s work. Did you 
miss Jules Feiffer’s, Sick, Sick, Sick? Dell has 
made a paperback from a couple of Virgil 
Partch’s hardcover jobs. Oh, there are lots 
of goodies around . . . just look in your neigh- 
borhood drugstore or bookstore and see for 
yourself. 


This is a new system | 
to me—must try it. New Agency: Gulf State | 
Cartoon Agency, P.O. Box 924, Auburn- ~ 
dale, Florida. Likes inked roughs with a pro- {7 
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Ov the 15th of each month, Writer's 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elemehts in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





Name 


Address 





City 








seneeesense SSeeeeseseceeeseessess eseees 


[] Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 


ONLY 


es 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincimmati 10, Ohio 






ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments 
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Sell the Scripts ~ 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 





you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. is is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 


Name 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUTH NELSON 
Grand Junction, Colorado 














P. O. Box 1771 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite st for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's vertahep 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
25c per finished page booklength scripts. 30c per finished 
page short scripts. Extra first and last pages free. 
Postage Please 
CLARA M. GRANT 


1339 Cedar St. EXbrook 63787 
Santa Monica, California 
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Late Cartoon News 


The Transmitter, 725 13th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Published by the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co. Carl H. Claudy, Jr., edi- 
tor. Buy approx. 2 dozen cartoons a year and pay 
$10 apiece for them. Your motif, prop or topic 
of conversation should be the telephone. You take 
a telephone now, sometimes it rings. . . 


Automation, Penton Building, Cleveland Ohio. 
Address your roughs to J. E. Wilburn. Slant to the 
magazine’s title. Pay $15 apiece. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Miss 
Jean Freeman, editor. Pay $70. $5 raise every fifth 
purchase. Don’t knock dames: Ma-in-law, women 
drivers, giddy gals. They don’t really need this type 
of humor. Like sweet homey stuff for easy reader 
identification. 


Christian Science Monitor, One Norway Street, 
Boston, Mass. Herbert E. Thorson buys about 600 
cartoons a year and pays $12 apiece for them. Car- 
toons for a mass (but literate) audience. Mostly 
pleasant family and around the home gags. 
Finishes must be drawn to reduce to a specified 
size. 


Boy’s Life, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Back in the market after a few months 
of being overstocked. Andrew Lessin buys cartoons 
to entertain boys (age 10 to 17). Base price $25. 
Use 6 dozen cartoons a year. How about something 
funny happening in your picture? 


Crestwood Publishing Co., 32 West 22nd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Sam Bierman pays $10 apiece for 
gags on the following subjects: Radio, Theatre, 
Music, Movies, Sports, Night Clubs, TV, a few 
mild girlies, some zany and offbeat stuff and he’s 
always in the market for Army cartoons. 


Pacific Telephone News, 140 New Montgomery | 


Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. Buys about 20 car- 
toons a year and pays $12.50 apiece and slant 
your cartoons to the middle word in the magazine's 
title. 


Food Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York | 
N. Y. Pay $10 for cartoons about the food business 
and the business of merchandising same. Address 
your roughs to the cartoon editor. 


Front Page Detective, Inside Detective, Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Carmena Freeman pays $15 for cartoons re: 
Jawkeepers vs. lawbreakers. These magazines are 
fertile soil for cartoons about the weed of crime. 
Amount of cartoons used depends on space avail- 
able, sometimes as many as 10 in one issue. Line 
or wash—no benday. 
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More Authors Than Ever Before Published With Vantage 
Press in 1958... . Total Number of Books Issued Was 231 





Author Publishes Six Books 
with Vantage as Memorial 


te Clergyman-Husband 
To honar the memary of her late hus- 


the publisher of a series of ks em- 
bodying Dr. Cravner’s work. 


Thus far seven books are under con- 
tract in the series, and there are more 
to come. These books are: We Live in 
Two Worlds, eee Someries, 
God's Heartbreak Hill, A Life in 
a he Pisa Day Comes, ey 
ures of Darkness, an and The Reality of 
the Unseen. 
Mrs. Cravner is detighted not only with 
with te publishing service, but also 
beautiful appearance of her 
wish te more about 
Ventas ess and its practical publish- 


So an the coupon for our 


oo 


Many Autograph Parties 
Pianned for Authors 
One of the most popular methods of 
telling books and publicity for 
an author is by means of an autograph 
party. ny s Bales Department not 
these affairs, in cooperation 
— bookstases, but also supplies 
offers free win- 
Ha Boe and jackets, and contributes 
advertising. 
A few of ‘te ope ies held re- 
only (or about to be held) include the 
following: Vernen = author of Vio- 
raed ~— a x Deca at the 


ron beak wa in the in 
York Ri sy Bor 








Midwest Radio-TV Minister 
Praises New Bible Book 


Bible Animals—Mam- 
mals of the Bible, by 
Lulu Rumsey Wiley, 
oe o paeeened. has 

ighly praised by 
oan oan the most influ- 
ential of Midwestern f- 
Radio-TV ministers, 


Dr. Raymond Barnett Knudsen, of 
S Fingfcld, Ill. 


. Bible Animals,’ says Dr. Knud- 
sen, “‘is among the prized posses- 
sions in my library . . . because it is 
invaluable for the insights which it 

ives to references to mammals in 

e Holy Scriptures. It is excellent 
for homiletical material and for 

















ose who work w Ww ith young people.’’ | 








Heavy Publicity Launches 
“What's Wrong With Women" 


Joan Rodbro, author of gew 
the newly published a 
What’s Rear With 
Women has been on a 
whirlwind series of talks 
and interviews on radio 
and television. She has 
on Jack Eigen’s 
hez Paree Show, ND, Chicago. . 
on ae Paul Gibson Show, Channel 2, 
Chicago (for 15 minutes) . 
on WOFL Radio, the Bob Elson Show 
at the famous Ambassador Pump Room, 
Chicago. When she flew to New York 
recently she was interviewed by Hope 
Johnson, N. Y. World-Telegram col- 
umnist, and by the famous syndicate, 
Women’s News Service. The book has 
been favorably reviewed in the 
Chicago American. 








Vantage Again Among 
Top Ten U.S. Publishers 
In Number of Titles 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—More authors are 
selecting Vantage Press to publish their 
books than ev: lore in the company’s 
ten-year history. tic evidence of 
this is that Vantage issued 231 books 
during 1958, as t 202 books in 
1957, the previous ish record. 

Although the official Publisher’ 5 Weekly 
listing of other companies’ res is not 
available at this writing, Vantage offi- 
cials believe this listing will indicate 
that Vantage Press is still among the 
ome 8 top ten | ame in the num- 

ber of wee 


Significance of the figures 


But what is the real significance of these 
figures? The important thing for every 
writer to understand is this: more and 
more unpublished authors are learning 
that Vaotage Press one - of 4 
outstanding subsidy publishing p'! 
available today. This plan includes not 
only the design and production of a 
beautiful book, but also a program for 
advertising, publicity and distribution. 
The Vantage Press imprint on your 
book means it was a Og an 
we, ' reliable company +“ w eo yes 
lace your co 
on > iene wi have book So tise 
promoted and distributed? 
To learn more about our ular pub- 
lishing plan, fill in and mail the coupon 
below for our brand-new, free 40- 
brochure. Or, if you prefer, send us 
our manuscript for a free Editorial and 
Sales Report. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 
W. 31 St., New York 1, N. ¥. 





Name 


FREE! 


eae eee eee eee eee eee eases eae aaa aasaaasanaan ma! 


Address 


ee ee ee 


1 LOOKING.for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! | 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office acerest you) 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 





MAY ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. Secretary of the Manager of the Local 
Airport. A typical day. The thrill of meeting 
celebrities. The extent of the secretary’s air- 
mindness; her longest flights. Is she a pilot 
herself? What she considers the most attrac- 
tive cities from the sky. (Attention, photo- 
journalists. ) 

2. Tape Correspondence. Exchange of 
tapes through mail or even overseas. Slant: 
The new trend is not “pen pals” but “tape 
pals.” Making a file of “tape” letters. The 
growth in the popularity of tape recorders lo- 
cally. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

3. Objects Left on School Buses by Stu- 
dents of Your County. Experiences of bus 
drivers. The articles generally forgotten by 
the children; finding of money. Any phone 
calls to the drivers in order to relieve anxiety? 
Slant: Don’t poke fun at the absent-minded 
professor! (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

4. Fainting at Funerals. Contact local 
undertakers for stories. Reviving the persons 
who fall into a faint, as by “smelling salts.” 
Are women the usual fainters? Summoning 
physicians. The custom of opening the cas- 
ket during the funeral. 

5. A Woman of Your Section Who Is a 
Pottery Maker. Did the work begin as a 
hobby? Various products, as bird baths, 
vases, animal figures and dishes. The most 
popular items. Average number of products 
made monthly. (Attention, photojournal- 
ists. ) 

6. Price of Land in Your County in Pio- 
neer Days. Inject the anniversary angle that 
Manhattan Island was purchased from the 
Indians on this day in 1625 for $24 worth of 
trinkets. First settlers in your country and the 
amount they paid for property; in contrast, 
top land prices in the county today. 

7. Photography and the Local Chamber 
of Commerce. Making the best use of pic- 
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tures to “‘sell” the advantages of the city to 
companies. Pictorial brochures. Slant: How 
the Chamber of Commerce has found truth 
in the Chinese proverb that a picture is worth 
10,000 words. (Attention, photojournalists. 
8. Songs of Railroad Men. Is Casey Jone: 
the most popular among the train clan of 
your county? Songs based on true stories. 
Tragedies that inspired songs. Railroad 
workers who have quite a name as musicians. 
(Attention, photojournalists. ) 

9. A Veteran Typewriter Repairman in 


Your City. A rough estimate of the number | 


of typewriters he has fixed ; the leading trou- 
bles. The task of repairing typewriters used 
by the students in typing classes at schools. 
Do women take better care of typewriters 
than men? Typewriter improvements within 
recent years. (Attention, photojournalists 

10. Mother’s Day. The mother of the 
youngest mayor in your section. Her rules for 
successful living; her service in numerous 
fields, as church and perhaps political activi- 
ties. Slant: Mom’s role in the son’s rise in the 
political firmament. Cooking recipes that 
rank as favorites with the mayor. (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 

11. Lingo at a Power Plant in Your 
County, as Explained by a Veteran Em- 
ploye. Newest additions to the slanguage. 
The most confusing terms to a layman. 

12. The Livestock King of Your County. 
The leading breed ; improving the stock. The 
size of the ranch; number of workers; the 
marketing. Is the story a rags-to-riches saga’ 
Controlling diseases. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

13. Fan Mail of College Athletic Coaches 
in Your State. The leading type of commu- 
nications. Do many letter writers, as mem- 
bers of the alumni association, offer words of 
strategy? Does the mail become rather criti- 
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| cal after a string of losses? Replying to the 
letters. Invitations to speak. 

14. Albert Einstein, Who Was Born on 
This Day Eighty Years Ago, as an Author. 
Reception of his first volumes. His collabo- 
rators—Leopold Infeld and Sigmund Freud. 
Financial remuneration from the books. 

15. The Dean of the Superintendents of 
the State Parks in Your State. Preparing for 
the summer; latest improvements. Slant: 
Making the park an instrument of pleasure 
and recreation for al] members of the family. 
Number of visitors last year ; answering ques- 
tions of visitors. (Attention, photojournal- 
ists. ) 

16. The Advent of the Nickel. The ap- 
pearance of the five-cent coin on May 16, 
1866. Rare nickels in the collection of a vet- 
eran coin collector in your city. 

17. Favorites of an Orchestra Leader in 
Your State. Not only favorite tunes and 
entertainment figures, but also authors and 
athletes. Meeting favorites. Does he collect 
autographs? 

18. A Woman Who Operates a Printing 
Shop in Your Section. Slant: Her success in 
combining her love of printer’s ink with busi- 
ness acumen. Does she employ a number of 
women? The variety of tasks she performs. 
Printing boners that cause much amusement 
in retrospect. Periodicals published by the 
company. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

19. The Thirty-Year Reign of Nellie 
Melba as an Operatic Soprano. Today 
marks the centennial of the native Austral- 
ian’s birth. Her American debut at the Met- 


, § Topolitan Opera House in 1893; her tours 


and greatest triumphs. 

20. Cops and Fruit! Is the popular con- 

ception of officers helping themselves to 
| fruit greatly exaggerated? Local keepers of 


,) the peace who grow their own fruit. What 


| about cops as coffee drinkers in restaurants? 
| (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

21. A Visit to an Egg Market in Your Sec- 
tion. Slant: The economic importance of 
the facility to the farmers, as it provides a 
ready market for eggs. The machinery for 
processing and packaging of the eggs. Daily 
posting of egg prices. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

22. First Courthouse in Your County. Ini- 
tial session of court; judges of that period; 














Criticism, Agenting, 
And 
PUBLICITY Too!!! 


What is the secret of becoming a suc- 
cessful writer? Hard work and talent, of 
course, but today there is another ingre- 
dient — Publicity-Publicity, with some- 
thing solid behind it, made such best 
sellers as “Peyton Place” and just about 
every well known writer or author you 
can name. 


Here at Miller’s we believe that what is 
good for our clients is good for us too, so 
we don’t just help make our clients’ work 
salable and then sell it. We also have our 
publicity department help put the writer’s 


“name before the public although our com- 


mission remains at the usual 10%. 


Naturally we don’t say that if you send 
your work to us we guarantee to make you 
into a big name writer or even to sell your 
work, since that depends on your own 
talent and determination, but if we can’t 
you'll have to go a long, long way to find 
someone who can. 


We reserve the right to reject the work 
of anyone we feel we cannot help; in 
which case the reading fee is returned. 


Rates: $5 for first 5000 words; $1 for each 
additional 1000. $4 for 1- and 2-act tele- 
plays; $6 for three acts. $18 for books 
and plays. 


Professional writers: Write listing recent 
sales for straight 10% handling. 


ROBERT MILLER 


Literary Agency 
507 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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earliest law enforcement officers of the 
county. Memorable trials; punishment of 
criminals; hangings. 

23. Mayors of Your Section as Marksmen. 
Target practice. Chief executives with the 
largest collection of guns; the oldest of the 
firearms. The mayors’ most successful hunt- 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the begtanin ay? up selling. most 
comprehensive course of its kind’ onthe market, yo 
every phase of story and By writing for t koe to 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from ~ 
includes” Send a Fay yA 


work 
ations." ot fcism 
part rticulars. 
RIE M. Snecou 
P. ©. Box rr Laceyville, 


Pennsylvania 
NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Expert Mss. Pe ang 50c/1000 words 
ast Service—1 free carbon) 
Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 
ment. 
ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carsen Street Torrance, Calif. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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service featuring autho 
WHUAN-PREDERICE PRESS 
391 East 149th Street York 55, N. Y. 
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GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writin 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO | 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bead, paper, one carbon, 
corrections. All work prociens . over 10000 


ds, 15c page; shorts, 20c hag ooo le 
Gna, plus a charges. Minkous i. es 
invite 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 55 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 65 cents per 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


























Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-54 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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ing trips; photographs as proaf of their |) 


stories ; favorite hunting graunds. Wives who 
accompany the sharpsheatgrs. (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 

24. Entertainment at ag Orphanage. 
Showing films. Programs staged by the chil- 


dren ; the biggest hits. Any magi¢ians in the | 


lot? What about musical teams? (Attention, 
photojournalists. ) 

25. Fraternal Twins in Your City. The 
youngest and the oldest of these boy and gir! 
pairs. Likes and dislikes; similarity in names; 
nicknames. Hobbies. Palling around with 
twins. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 

26. Information Desk at a Local Hospital. 
Slant: The desk as a vita] link between the 
patients and the public. The busiest days of 
the week; keeping track of patients and their 
condition; the most unusual] inquiries. Pet 
peeves of the desk keeper. (Attention, photo- 
journalists. ) 

27. The President of the Dairy Associa- 
tion of Your State. Major activities of the 
association ; promotion of milk and ice cream 
consumption. Oldest dairymen in point of 
age as well as in years of service. Contrasts 
between the old and the new. Predictions 
about the industry. (Attention, photojour- 
nalists. ) 

28. Local Policemen Who Have Met 
Their Death in Performance of Duty. De- 
tails of the tragedies. The killers and their 
fate. Close calls of other officers. 

29. Means of Livelihood for Shut-Ins in 
Your Section. Are any newspaper or maga- 
zine writers? Do any operate a magazine 





subscription service? Did any persons run 2 # 


business before becoming a shut-in? Slant 


Like the proverbial inventor of a better 1 
mouse trap, they have caused the public to © 


make a path to their door. (Attention, pho- 
tojournalists. ) 

30. Maintaining Bird Sanctuaries in Your 
State. The largest cities protecting the birds. 


Number of varieties of birds; the rarest spe- — 


cies. Leaders in establishing the sanctuaries. 
31. The Largest Library of a College in 


the State. The librarian and her length of — 


service. Oldest volumes and how acquired; 
chief donors of books. The library as a depos- 


itory of old records and manuscripts; the sec- 
tion devoted to state history. Use of micro | 


film. (Attention, photojournalists. ) 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 























HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 


lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret yee dn 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 

of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 

their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 

has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 

Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 

a to meet and solve the problems of life in these 

complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 

ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself Use this 

to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 

mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 

life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 

of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without SCRIBE D.W.Y 

obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 7) pt cisns (AMORC) 

own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner San Jose, California 

of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- ay ea See 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your which 1 shall read as dvrected. 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe D.W.Y. 














The ROSICRUCIANS om 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts 5.00 
Three acts 7.50 
Books .. 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 


screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Technical manuscripts a specialty. Prompt, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one carbon. _—~ expe- 
rienced typist with B.S. (Business Admin. : = d LL.B. 
degrees. 65c per 1,000 words. Inquiries we bias. 


BEE BOWMAN 
1223 Crofton Ave., Waynesboro, Virginia 














WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts brin oy tee Mine 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BO ERVICES. 


1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








HOLLYWOOD MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Fully Experienced 
Books—Plays—Television and Movie Scripts. 
est Local References. 
25¢ per page. 20c with 3 or more copies. 

Editing and revising stories, ready for marketing and the pub- 
lisher. Complete service on any length manuscript. Terms 
arranged accordingly. Your manuscript returned to you type- 
written in conformity with editorial requirements. 


PHILLIS BRAMPTON 
2510 Gien oe Street. —y . Beachwood Drive 
ywood 28, California 
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Technical Writing (cont'd from pg. 17 


Department of Agriculture 
12th Street and Independence Ave 
Washington, D.C. 


Armed Service Technical 
Information Agency 
811 Vermont Avenue NW 

Washington, D.C. 


Army Map Service 
6500 Brooks Lane NW 
Washington, D.C. 


Government Printing Office 
North Capital and H Sts. NW 
Washington, D.C. 


John I. Thompson & Company 
1118-22nd Street, NW 
Washington 7, D.C. 


C. E. Sundeen, Supervisor of 
Employment 

AC Spark Plug Division 

General Motors Corporation 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Missile Systems Division 
Sunnyvale, California 


Hughes Aircraft Company 
Kroger City, California 


Paul Hartman 
Engineering Employment 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


Guided Missiles Division 
223 Jericho Turnpike 
Mineola, Long Island, New York 


Harrison Engineering Services 
305-306 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Kirk Engineering Company 
Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Edward T. Johnson and Associates 
1322 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Fletch-Aire, Inc. 
Box 1341 
Sparta, New Jersey 
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Comet Press Books, 
200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


Dept. WD-2 Street 
Please send me, at no City 


obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 





SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is... the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 

To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author's manual. Titled How to Publish Your Book, it shows 
you_how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have your book 
published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send for it. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 
Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house with its own 


affiliated printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service 
from typesetting to binding at a remarkably low cost. 


COMET'S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 


tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 


PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 


LOW SUBSIDIES 

EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 


PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
campaigns. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
ful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
of my Death Below Zero. I was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. elias Mild 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 
the 30-minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, I am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 


I received the royalty check, which based on a 3-month period of 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 
put in it. 


Earl Cloud 






COME F oicis cern ns: 
| 200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14,N. Y 
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Alexandrina Hersey 
Manuscript Typist 
With Editorial Experience 
AN EASY-TO-READ MANUSCRIPT MAKES A LOT OF DIFFERENCE 


My rates begin at 20c per page—26 lines, except for intro- 
ductory page or pages, chapter and space breaks. 
Approximately six inches to a line, except for paragraph- 
ing. Careful work on finest Bond paper, exactly as you 
wrote it. One carbon. One extra first and last page free. 
Other editorial services available. 


A. HERSEY 


21 est 14 Street—New York 3, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 9-7223 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I-have “written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
¢ money on your raw material. Reaso © rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Bex 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 











General Design Incorporated 
20 South 15th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


White Diesel Engine Division 
The White Motor Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


Vertol Aircraft Corporation 
Morton, Pennsylvania 


Audio-Sonics Corporation 
7347 Deering Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 


General Motors Corporation 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Chance Vought Aircraft Incorporated 
Dallas, Texas 


General Electric Company 
Defense Electronics Division 
735 State Street 

Santa Barbara, California 


Sperry Microwave Electronics Company 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
Clearwater, Florida 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue 





(We are subsidy publishers.) 








New York 17, N. Y. 
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Announcing - -- 





The 1959 





WRITE 


O NEW we don’t even have a 
picture of it, the 1959 WRIT- 

ER’S MARKET lists the names, 
addresses, editorial requirements, and 
rates of payment of more than 3,000 
markets. These include buyers of 
stories, articles, books, plays, poems, 
fillers, cartoons, songs, radio and TV 
scripts, and photographs. 

Hundreds of new markets have 
been added, and many “dead wood” 
listings have been removed. All arti- 
cles are new to the Writer’s Market, 


5 TER GIS HE 1 Oita saa 


O 


soft cover edition. 


O 


Name 


and have been set in clear, easy to 
read type. Subjects include con- 
structing a novel, writing a teleplay, 
and examining the new look in photo 
agencies. 


This 450 page book, which 
belongs in the reference collection of 
every free-lance producer of the writ- 
ten or illustrated word, sells for $4.00 
in the soft cover edition, $4.50 in 
the clothbound edition. Use the 
coupon below to assure immediate 
delivery. 


BET aks © ES inlet is corte GOURS: TT | ea 


oa 


Yes, | WANT THE 1959 WRITER'S MARKET! k 


Here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition. (1 $4.00 for 


Here is my payment of $6.50. Send me the soft cover writTer’s ¢ 
MARKET and enter my one.year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST. 
CZ) $7.00 with elothbound edition. 


rc gens 





Address 





City 








State 





Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Make Extra Money 
7 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 4J — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








POEMS 


x Wanted to be set to music. 

by America’s 'Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Mad 6 

it STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 

Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


igor 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street} New York 21 








TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
oe Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
%& Protessional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 
WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street Boston 27, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 
70c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 60c per 1,060 words. Mailed flat. Prompt and 
highest quality service. 
CHARLES THOMAS 
114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Sleeping Giant (cont’d from pg. 21) 


“If you have a serious fire, would you work 
for nothing during the time it takes to con- 
struct a new building like your present place 
of business? If you don’t have adequate busi- 
ness interruption coverage, you might be 
forced to do just that!” These are words of 
caution for your clients if they should ask 
what business interruption coverage can do 
for them. 

—from an insurance organization 


The importance of this story is the sales pitch 
for agents, for whom the publication is 
edited. The writer puts it where it belongs— 
right on top, together with the reader’s tie-in. 


Sleeping Giant Markets (cont’d from pg. 24 


a sketch map to locate the road. The story may 
also be about a certain city, a certain street, a 
national park, certain area outside a town or city 
Maps, black and white photographs or color are 
a must with each. A picture story featuring the 
“wish you were here’ angle is also suggested by 
the editors. Travel how-to's, side trips, etc., as 
well as travel fashions, will be considered. Query 
first on all material. Write for the editor’s new 
planning sheet on editorial requirements, Length 
should run between 250 and 800 words. Payment 
is made upon acceptance of material, and reports 
are sent within 30 days. 


DuPont Magazine, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Issued bi-monthly. Gordon H. Kester, Editor. 
Uses articles of interest to business and industrial 
management among company customers. Articles 
might show how business and industry use DuPont 
products or the products for which DuPont sup- 
plies important ingredients. Pays $30 to $60 for a 
600-word article, and $60 to $110 for 1,500 words 
Query first. Does not want fiction, fillers or verse 
Photographs may be included as illustratidns for 
the article. All payment is made upon publication 


The Dragon, Fafnir Bearing Co., 37 Booth St., 
New Britain, Conn. Issuéd quarterly. Thaddeus J 
Rosinski, Editor. Uses articles, features and news 
material featuring Ball Bearing application. In- 
formative short story style and case histories are 
used. Glossy, 8x10 photographs may be sent as 
illustrations for the story. Standard rate of pay- 
ment for accepted material is made upon publi- 
cation. Reports within thirty days. 


Electric Heating and Cooling Magazine, 2132 
Fordem Avenue, Madison 1, Wisconsin. Issued 
quarterly. Russell N. Colvin, Jr., Editor. Articles 
used must show why and how electric heating 
(resistance heating and the hezt pump) is better 
than the use of fossil fuels. Material may be slanted 
to both the trade and the businessman. Readers of 











Would you like your hook to make headlines ? 


Every writer would—headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are.-many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


oF 


TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Wenpy Baanie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 7 
re 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Studio Greeting Card Captions 
in many different categories. Must be in humorous studio 
card style only. Immediate payment upon acceptance. 
Write for full information before submitting. 
CORCORAN MFG. CO. 
(Beachcomber Card Div.) 
1369 Gladys Avenue Long Beach 4, California 








MANUSCRIPTS ATTRACTIVELY TYPED 
ON ELECTRIC IBM TYPEWRITER 


60c 1,000 Words (minor corrections made) 
PROMPT, NEAT, DEPENDABLE 
ALL WORK PROOFREAD AND MAILED FLAT 
EXTRA FIRST & LAST SHEETS 


©. BROWN 
P.O. Box 6182 Los Angeles 55, California 








SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








HAVE SMITH-CORONA—Will TYPE 


Grammar Gremlins Routed 


Carbon and Postage and Mailed flat 
first and last page free 60c per 1000 
75c per 1000 without editing 
with editing $1.00 minimum 
DISABLED VET BEAUTITYPE, Ltd. 
1304 Buena Vista S.E. Albuquerque, N. M. 








WRIGHT WANTS—PAYS YOU MOST 


for old, broken, unused jewelry. Gold watches, rings, spec- 
tacles, coins, gold teeth, bridges, crowns, platinum jewelry, 
silverware. Anything made of gold, silver or platinum, 
regardless of condition. Information free. Immediate pay- 
ment. GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY or your articles 
returned. Wrap securely, mail today to 


WRIGHT RECOVERY COMPANY 
23rd and Franklin Streets, North Little Rock, Arkansas 











the magazine are commercial builders, architects, 
electrical contractors, motel owners, dealers and 
distributors. Payment averages about $25 for 
articles and photographs. Query first. Does not 
want fiction, fillers or verse. Payment is made upon 
publication of the material, and reports are sent 
within a week. 


Electricity in Building, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madi- 
son 1, Wisconsin. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$2.75 per year. Russell N. Colvin, Jr., Editor. 
Wants stories on residential applications of elec- 
tricity, slanted to interest residential builders, 
architects, contractors. Length should run from 
300 to 500 words. Include 8x10 glossy photographs 
with the article. Payment of $25 is made upon 
publication. Reports within a week. 


Electronics Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Charles Tepfer, Editor. Wants articles of 
1,200 words on new advances in electronics, how- 
to-do and how-to-build electronic gadgets for the 
home, workshop, hobby; also hi-fi material. Pays 
$50, and up, per page, on acceptance. Can also 
use humorous electronics-slant or science fiction of 
1,200 to 1,500 words. Pays $50, and up, per page 
for articles and fiction, on acceptance. Pays $15, 
and up, for accepted fillers, but these must in- 
clude pictures. Does not want poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. 


The Explosives Engineer, 613 Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. Issued bi-monthly: 
30c per copy; $1.50 per year. James J. O'Neill, 
Managing Editor. Wants articles telling of the safe 
and efficient use of industrial explosives in mining, 
quarrying, heavy construction, and geophysical 
prospecting. Approach should be technical. Query 
editor before submitting article. Pays from 3c to 
5c per word. Occasionally uses an interesting story 
that has mining, quarry, construction or prospect- 
ing background and which shows use of industrial 
explosives. No fillers. Glossy, un-posed story-telling 


WRITE A HISTORY OF YOUR HOMETOWN, COUNTY, STATE, OR FAMILY 


Win distinction—while making money! A copy of my successful history, BECKLEY, U.S.A. (100% profit on publishing, 1955 
copyright, 11” x 8”, 1250 photos, hardback, still selling: libraries, historical groups, colleges, in all States), together with a step- 
by-step outline on how it was financed, laid out, published, SOLD—delivered anywhere in U.S., $8. Morocco $18.00. While they 

last (100): Harlow Warren, 320 N. Kanawha St., Beckley, West Virginia. This can be a $10,000 venture! j 
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EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


. CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 








1658 SO. NORMANDIE 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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| photographs, 8x10 in size, complete with captions 
| are purchased for $3 per print. Occasionally uses 
’ verse, which must meet same requirements as ac- 


cepted fiction. All payment is made upon accept- 
ance of the material. Reports within two weeks. 


Fireman’s Fund Record, 3333 California Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif. Issued monthly; free 
distribution. Nelson Valjean, Editor. Uses articles 
only, on almost every subject—character sketches, 
success stories, humor, pathos, and preferably 
spiced with anecdotes. Writing should be bright 
and lively. Maximum length is 1,000 words, for 
which 5c per word is paid. Glossy, 8x10 photo- 
graphs may be submitted as illustrations with the 
manuscript. Pays from $5 to $15 each for these. 
Does not want fiction, fillers or poetry. All payment 
is made upon acceptance, and reports are sent 
within two weeks. 


First Family, First National Bank in Dallas, P. O. 
Box 6031, Dallas 21, Tex. Issued monthly; free 
circulation. Ann Weaver, Editor. Buys only car- 
toons related to banking. 


Ford Farming, 2500 E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Michigan. Issued quarterly. Noel Loveland, Ed- 
itor. Writers should check copies to see kinds of 
articles and features used. Needs stortes about 
unique, successful farm operations involving Ford 
tractors and implemeats; stories abset farming in 
specific geographic areas in which the agrtcultura! 





VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
short-stories and television scripts. 


NO READING FEE 


VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


| BARBARA BYINGTON 
































8 Lerk Lane Springfield, Vermont 








SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical com “ate offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over +2 YEAR S (4) of of - songs alone 
sold over a HALF TLLION CORDS of various 
labels led by world- 4... VICTOR! beat is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply th the AC 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


AY puBeeLER (Send Stam 
- Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, he 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
ee Minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABU’s. Learn at home. Low Cost. 500,000 
graduates. en available. 36th year. Write 
for FREE bookiet 


oSpeedwriling 


55 W. ana Street, N. Y. 

















The way of the world 
































Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day _— -back agreement. 


o Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the oy of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
(© Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


Name 


Address 








City State 
2-9 _ Writer's Digest, 2 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio . 















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Diozst is much greater than 
that of any other writer's azine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrieal producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throyghout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. ; 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and addres. To use a Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for April must reach us 
by February 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on almistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING for pleasure, profit, 
self-understanding. TV, radio, newspaper col- 
umns, teaching, lecturing, court work, counseling. 
Men, women, spare time = to sho an hour. 
Amesing egecstentnes, Sample lesson free. Must 
be 21. IGAS, Inc., 41, Springfield 4, Missouri. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for >. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 

MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, sold eempes. 
$5.00. karnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—All detes, jnctuding Roster, 
1758-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in oy 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. Pee 

FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesda 
Friday nights for humor writers, Contact 
Q. Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York City. 


4 NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. Farrell, 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York. 


WRITERS NEED ‘‘300 Filler Markets Described’’— 








and 
eorge 


$1.25; ‘‘250 Poetry Outlets Described’'—§1.25; 
“Effective Writing through B ic English’’—62.50. 
Gita Press, Folly ach, 8. C. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’”’ Sivaiged in the 380@-chapter book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper- 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, “‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 





LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
icy endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YUOUM CREATIVE ABIL- 








ITY! Find Compete — --_ Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers in you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, ta recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 7, Ruldoso, 
New Mexico. 
FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. ver: 
writin ted. FI8. 


roblem lained and 
Marjor ' Davidecn, Lace ~~ > 
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yville, Penna. 


cA 
“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales tters to Editors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpai (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For as ea- 
tures’”’ included with Folio. American Features 
Ezasieate, Dept. 251, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in addressing envelopes at 
home? Write for information. xpert Publi- 
cations, 1601 9th St. S. E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nine, Box 278-B, Rockford, Il. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 

GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cash commissions! 
Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself . . . with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
Amasing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Aris. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on panstnetion. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 

50c. Marjorie Davidson, 


og Lacey- 
vi 


e, Penna. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very profitable. Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


START HOME MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Houge- 
pela zesuete. B. C. Company, Box 1, New Lon- 
on, o. 


FREE! 850 SATURDAYS PLAN, to those interested 
in earning with camera. 2689 Coolidge, Oakland 1, 
California. 


“MAILORDER ANGLES” SHREWD operators use. 
Makes —s money at home by mail quicker, 
easier, surer. $1.00 postpaid. Ballard, D-1834 Edge- 
land, Louisville 4, Ky. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. TWO FOR $1.50 
poctperd. wy typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 

MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, Newscraft Publishers, 
WD-683 E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


AUTHOR WANTS FLORIDA ROOM, Miami sector, 
in exchange for instruction. Roorke, 1126 Herbert 
St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


WRITERS, TAKE NOTE. Beat the crowd to the 
moon. Send for an advance moon tour reservation. 
Your name and address will be turned over to the 
first commercial moon voyage ona: The above 
is free with your purchase of ‘‘A Mathematics! 
Paradox,’’ 25¢ (coins or stamps). Harry B. Sayles, 
Jr., 3719 W. Jefferson, Ecorse, Michigan. 


“HOW TO GET IDEAS FOR POPULAR STORIES" 
—61.00 postpaid. Jones, 4381 Talofa Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“THE WRITER, HIS PUBLIC AND PUBLISH- 
ERS’’—Jack Woodford. $1. Jones, 4331 Talofs 
Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif. 


THE LEXIGRAPH. A new concept in story compo- 
sition. Magic lexicon designs and constructs sto- 
ries. Price $2.00. Thaddeus S. Konefal, 1225 Chase 
8t., Camden 4, N. J. 


1000 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS. In handsome 
reusable plestic box. Label size 154x%4". 
paid. Ezra Tebele, 507 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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as be ro money st home whil 
Write a newsy English column for small forei g 
papers (under y thousand popuilation,. T 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business —_ 
splendid remuneration. For complete deta 
(with subjects) send one dollar to x. 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and non adapted 
for television, See Will it Losier’s ad, page 70. 


ere Desert Pilon of Has Bassho 
Frise Eyogrem SEND pose, | fae Weseeon 
rise tow 0} 
rel | P p. - 
tional . = of Poetry, ®t, we, 


SECRET MAIL ADneese.. he Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cellt 


a a, home, spare time, Cates pet 
oT a e income; e uditex, 
S4741W, poy “| _ 


WRITERS, ARTISTS, “WE SPECIALIZE in Pic- 
tures, Research, Circa 1860-1900, U.S., Forei B 
Your query re lied air-mail. Picsearch, Box 878, 
San Carlos, Ca 


writing. 








ey YOU AN UNKNOWN bp ag Do you want 
greater opportunity to ex nce Ginb urself? Join 
The Creative Arts Corres oy — lub. For more 
enetee write Crea Corres ndence 
wee x 2433 Grand ¢ Centret's Station, New York 





TESTED PLOT age agmorous me opring 
from between by © Send cash 
Harper, Ge-Del, Cran abrook, B. < ” inate 


Writer wise, “STOR-E-CORDise 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Detallg free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P aT. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 

YOU need . _: STOB-E-CORD 

IF I CAN va I , FOU,CAN CAN, Start your own local 

plete details. Sample co PB te. 8 reek nf 4 
. ex - 
a Bulletin amp ard, 60 Du sas 





BOTHERED BY ‘DRY Y SPELLS’? . 
ideas?? . plot problems perplexin irr ‘STOR. 


E-CORD develops ides germs preriee 8 material 
Saenen, pes plot es ‘3 8 pew nly. 
muine a © pro , n 
Bieke-Franktn, faee vw. ie Oh Portland, 

Oregon. 
APACHE INFO 


at ON—Ohiet end Tont 
Authentic wor cvs. Habis 7} eustome, 
superstitions, y= a "yy were: r sen- 
tence. Robert W. Bart Rt, 4633 I 1.04 t., San 


Diego 4, Cal. 
70) WRIT 

(Dou ng Ge ouden’s care 

“Writer's B rs fer, AMior, wee, 

| 2815 Chippeee ¢., St. - Louls 


| YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS td 60 mailing labels, 
: 1, oe manuscripts and packages, 34%x3 inches. 
ree illustrated folder gta other” per oanliged items 
for Kye Forbes Advertising, P.P. 1466, 

E uls, Tlinol fo. 


WRITER BBEDS SHORT 91 Aah for TV sdapta- 





SPOND 









tion. $1.00 pe if sold) 50-50. 
Fox, $815 Thacy 


CONTEST NEWS—FREE E yrs megazine—60c. 
| Gite Press, Folly a gy . 


; MUSICIANS! BREAK THE _eees: 
j AtSinet the a _ ers! 
_s faye hord can 

Serr oa 


be yours 13 


Sen pee 





: a ‘a ‘cle 








MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! LIVE LIKE KINGS 
for a song. Gracious villas by sea $20 month, gro- 
ceries $10 week couple, servants $10 month. All 
details, foreign colony, residency Ville Mee 
money exchange. $2.00. radley Smith, Villa Mar y 
Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


CORRESPONDENCE NOTES FEATURING WELL- 
KNOWN writers and artists. Matching envelopes. 
Twenty assorted $1. Shaw-Craft Creations, 709 
Eastdale, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


NEED BARTLET’S QUOTATION; vintage circa 
1930-45; also Webster a both good con- 
dition and reasonable. L. Wallace, 351 East 
10th, Hialeah, Florida. 


INFORMATION—HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
weekly newspaper without one cent capital. No 
catch! Guaranteed! Send $1.00. L. Young, 1628 
Fairview, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunhols, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 
rofession, longhand, rane ye writers. 
fr. 50 hourly — nteresting literature free. 
James Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa 


AUTHOR WILL SHOW A LIMITED NUMBER of 
writers the ——— elements necessary to 
sell. Roorke, 1126 Herbert St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


PRESS CARD—BEAUTIFUL* BICOLORED, wallet 
size, opens the door to many courtesies. A must 
for every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
ae eee. $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gar- 

ner, N. 


FREE FOLIO ‘'$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”’ No merc andise. ‘Work home! Haylings- 
PH2 Carlsbad, Calif 


ee BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
. Hubert Madere, ore, Hehaville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. 
Derry, 49 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WILL PAY $2 FOR COPY ‘‘Whats-It’’ published 
oo » by Sheffield Milk, New York. Fischer, 
1225 E. Broadway, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ey eee BROADCASTING OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Trade secrets. Capitol City Studios, 1504 
Green St., Columbia, S 


SCRIBE—NATIONWIDE NEWSLETTER FOR 
WRITERS. Bi-monthly, only $1.00 per year. Inter- 
views, general features, market info. Sample cop 
on request. M Publications, 421 Tyler, Gary, pee 


‘THE GREEN HORSESHOE,’ TEXAS STORY, 
Paperbound, $1.75, Clothbound, $2. 25, postpaid. 
Author, 560 E. M Main, New Brauntels, Texas. 


WANTED: ARTICLES OF NATIONAL OR LOCAL 
interest for syndicated feature PATIENT TALKS 
we send to newspapers from coast to coast. 
National Patient’s Association, 114 33rd Ave. So., 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM “SARATOGA OF 
WEST’’—Calistoga, California, 25c. Souvenirs 
mailed for nominal charge. Marjorie Savage, P. O. 
Box 12, Calistoga, California. 


rior PERFECT OUTLINES GUARANTEED. 3 
r $1.00. Larry Oppen, 16838 Pinehurst, Detroit, 
Michigen. 


BE A TRAVEL WRITER! If you write non-fiction, 
you'll want the handy guide, ‘“‘The World’s Your 
Oyster!’’ Over 170 travel article markets—150 
information sources—loads of editorial wugeee 
tions, writing hints and ideas. Send one lar 
today for ‘‘The World’s Your Oyster,’ the writer’s 
poseett to the travel market. Write: Gross Edi- 
is aoe 1118-A Boynton Ave., New York 
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8 PLOTS, $1.00. Valuable marketing information. 
Editor Brown, 1705 N.W. 32nd St., Miami, Fis. 

USED BOOKS BOUGH SOLD, SWAPPED. Free 
lists. Thri Book Exchange, 110 Manzanita, Red- 
wood City, California. 


WRITERS WANTED! EDITORS SEEKING fresh 
material, Your poems, stories are collecting dust, 
not dollars! Send for free brochure. B. A. Barry, 
Box 9546, Richmond 28, Va. 


FASCINATING ORIGINAL ABSTRACT oil paint- 
ings created through a uestionnaire. 
$10, Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 1016 
McNamee, Norman, Oklahoma. 


LIFE OR DEATH??? You can help prevent World 
War Ill. Complete information free. Write: Pens- 
for-Peace, 110 Manzanita, Redwood City, Calif. 


PROGRESSIVE MAILTRADE magazine telis how 
te make money mail. Copy—25c. Young, 1628 
Fairview, Detroit 14. 


BOMA--ITALY. Letters remailed air mail imme- 
diately or date specified. 35c each—three for $1.00. 
Zasa, Casella Postale 9020, Roma, Italy. 

















SCRIPTS THOUGHATFULLY REJECTED. The 
WHY explained, $1. Neil Millsap, 4309 Parker, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 





WRITERS! Write humor copy for our cartoonists 
who will illustrate. Big demand for written 
humorous articles illustrated with cartoons! Our 
cartoonists will sell for you and illustrate your 
article. Send $2.00 for list of markets and names 
and addresses of cartoonists who will illustrate 
and sell. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





ABC SHOR 


THAND FOR WRITERS. $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 
Send one or _ more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Records Made 


is 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
8652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Iiinois 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








"WANTED" — TYPING 
Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 
50c per 1000 words 
MARY MASON 
Box 688 





Delta, Colo. 
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specialty is typified by the operations of one or 
more Ford farmers; other stories of national in- 
terest involving Ford farmers. Wants black and 
white glossies to illustrate these stories. Story length 
should be between 700 and 1,400 words, and pay. 
ment is from $50 to $250, upon acceptance, Pay 
$25 to $45 for color whose 
minimum size would be 2%”. Also uses women’s 
features of 500 words, for which payment between 
$50 and $100 is made. Would like to see some 
fiction surrounding the routines of family-farm 
life: Should not be longer than 1,500 words, with 
payment between $350 and $500, upon accept- 
ance. The Tips and Farm Forum Sections want 
photo-illustrated contributions. Tips Section pay 
$10 for photo-illustrated contributions, and Farm 
Forum Section pays $25 for photo-illustrated 
contributions. Few manuscripts without photo- 
graphs are purchased, and these are considered 1 
part of the story. Best size is 8x10 black and white 
glossies, although 5x7’s are acceptable. Occasion- 
ally uses verse, but does not want any at this time 
Reports are sent within four weeks. 


Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Michigan. 
Issued monthly. Edmund Wave Smith, Editor. 
Interested in new, unusual, practical Ways of using 
the car and station wagon for living on the road 
Also wants stories on remote yet aecessible places 
to go by car; new roads which open new motoring 
territory. Length should be no longer than 1,000 
words. No fiction, fillers or poetry. Send pictures 
nly to suggest illustration possibilities. Payment 

made either on acceptance or publication, and 
reports are sent within two weeks. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Issued 
monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. James A. 
Decker, Editor. Uses articles reporting on the 
successful application of Christian principles in 
business and in daily life. Length is up to 1,700 
words. Also wants fillers in the same field, 400 
words or less. First-person, true stories are especially 
desired. All material published must be factual. 
Payment is 2c per word, and up. No fiction. Fillers 
of 400 words or less with same slant &s,above. Pays 
$6, and up, for 8x10 photographs. sent with a 
manuscript or with captions only. Poems, up to 20 
lines, with a business tie-in are purchased for 35c 
a line, and up. All payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance. Reports within 72 hours 


Haver Lockhart Messenger, P. O. Box 676, Kansas 
City 41, Mo. Issued monthly; free circulation. Ray 
Brown, Editor. Any material accepted must have 
a veterinarian directly involved. This is a primary 
and inflexible policy. Article style should be in- 
formal, with theme centering around a veterin- 
arian’s unusual activities, hobbies, civic or political 
achievements, other honors, methods of practice 
including building programs, etc. Preferred length 
is 1,500 words, with 2,500 words as tops. No 
fiction. Fillers are mostly staff written. Would 
consider punchy items about a veterinarian and 
will pay $5 to $25, on acceptance, for these. Glossy 
8x10 photographs may be submitted with the 
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article or with captions only. Appreciates contact 
prints first. Pix must be a veterinarian or veterinary 
| activity. When submitted with a story payment is 
usually for the “package.” 


Almost no manuscripts 


are accepted without pix. Payment for pix with 
captions ranges from $3 to’ $20. Would like 


picture stories. 


Would also like to see cartoons 


for which from $10 to $25 would be paid upon 
acceptance. Would appreciate an advance look at 
roughs of cartoons. Verse accepted would have to 
be humorous—pays $2 to $20. All payment is 
upon acceptance, and reports are made within 
ten days. 


Hobart Arc Welding News, Hobart Square, Troy, 


Ohio. 
Swisher, 
items with company tie-in; 


Dick 
general 
stories of interest to 


Issued quarteriy; free circulation. 
Editor. Wants industry news; 


welding operators; articles describing use of weld- 
ing in manufacturing, maintenance or repair, 
especially where Hobart equipment is used. Buys 
black and white pictures, and color cover photos of 
unusual welding operations. Where Hobart equip- 
ment is used, photos should show welding operator 
at work if possible, or shots of completed job or 


product. 


Payment is from $5 to $50, and some- 


times more, and is made upon acceptance. Re- 
ports within two or three weeks. 


Imperial Oil Fleet News, 111 St. Clair Ave., W. 


’ 


Toronto 7, Ontario. Issued quarterly; free circu- 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 

one. Presents ts s from winners, judges, 


ad experts, 50c a copy a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








NOVELS ARE MY SPECIALTY 


But I type other lengths, too. I EAS use CORRASABLE 


Min Marit 
PROFESSIONAL worn sere TO Your crea irecr, 
MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 


240 Sargent Street Vider, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 








Line by line —including editing, re- 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


For 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pive Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louls 66, Mo. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Prompt, Reliable 65c per 1,000 Words 
Minor Corrections Poetry ie per line 
Minimum Cee $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atleata 1, Ge. 
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WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 
of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Any subject, any type material. 


CHIEF GHOST 


Write for full details in 6- sage illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the ost. 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the coun- 
try is concentrated here in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


Established 1939 


1509 Crossroads of the Werid 


— 


Hollywood 28, Califernia 























“I Won *40,000 


in prizes by following these ideas," 


says Nita Parks, author of 


HOW TO WIN 
A FORTUNE 


Want to improve your chances of winning con- 
tests? Want practical ideas from a top-ranking 
contestant who has won over $40,000 in prizes? 
Read Nita Parks’ new book, How te Win a For- 
tune. Nita Parks knows the contest business back- 
wards and forwards—even the Saturday Evening 
Post ran a story about her. In this book she tells 
how to write prize-winning last lines, captions and 
titles, jingles, limericks, etc. For example, Chap- 
ter 4, Getting Your Ideas, and Chapter 14, Contest 
Cues and Clues, are worth the small cost of the 
book alone! Yes, Nita Parks even tells how pro- 
fessional contestants win so many prizes year after 
year. “You don’t need to be a genius to win,” says 
the author. “You seed average intelligence, plus 
patience and ee If you have Cm 
eins = too, should a wipner readi 
How Win A Fortene. ONE. BA 
GUARANTEE. Send for this book today and 
read it on approval. If not delighted, return it within 
5 days and your money will be refunded in full. 
Send only $3 (or order C.O.D.) to: Dept. W, Van- 
tage Press, Inc., Publishers, 120 W. 31 St., New 
York 1,N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60¢ per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, lifinels 


MILDRED I. REID 


For Instruction by 
Per plots and ry. hor WM. Withee Colony. 


1—WR: wy lie a si 
ree ad + mas SOBUND. « - ;: 
SSwritens: TRY SHOR a. ( -~—? : 
7—THE DEVIL'S MANDMAIDINS. Move! 

Ridge Rd. R.F.D. #1 WILDRED |. REID lone Falls, Now York 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIM PAN ALLEY 


1650 Breedway Rew York 19, NM. Y. 
EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DANY 
WRITING 


























lation. G. R. McKean, Editor. Uses sea-flavored 
stories between 500 and 1,000 words, written t}) 


interest the seamen of Imperial’s tanker fleet. Pay. 
ment is $25 per story, or $40 when illustration 
are included on publication. No fiction, fillers o 
poetry. Reports immediately. 


Lab-ORATORY, 7200 W. Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago 34, Ill. Issued bi-monthly; free circulation 
Margaret Angus, Editor. Readers are 50,00( 
scientists, chemists, technicans and doctors in 
scientific laboratories throughout the world. Want 
factual stories of discoveries in past ten years of 
specific chemicals or elements helpful to chemical 
research. Does not want fiction, fillers or verse 
Photographs may be submitted with the manv- 
script. Payment is made upon publication, and 
reports are sent within six months, or else when 
material is published. 


Lawn Care, 36 East Ave., New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. Issued five times a year; free circulation 
Dr. Joseph E. Howland, Editor. Unusual lawn 
observations told in 100 to 200 words are often 
acceptable as fillers at $25 each. Pictures submitted 
with cgptions—$25 each. No articles, fiction o 
verse. Payment is made upon acceptance, and re. 
ports are sent within ten days. 


Life With Liberty, 175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass 
Issued bi-monthly ; free circulation. Nancy E. Cole, 
Editor. Edited for the employees of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, this magazine buys photos 
and art work on a commission basis. Interested 
in good, news-feature photographers. 


Maine Line, Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 84 
Harlow St., Bangor, Maine. Issued bi-monthly 
10c per copy; 50c per year. Richard W. Sprague 
Editor. Material is mostly staff written. However 
occasionally buys a 500 to 1,000 word feature story 
with local slant involving the area covered by this 
railroad. Payment varies, and is made upon ac: 
ceptance. Does not want fiction, fillers or verse 


The Marion Groundhog, Marion Power Shovel 
Co., P. O. Box 505, Marion, Ohio. Issued six times 
a year. N. Keith Betler, Editor. Wants job stories 
concerning Marion exeavators. Write for sample of 
magazine and full instructions. Story length should 
run between 1,000 and 4,000 words, and include 


3 to 8 negatives (4x5 in size) as illustrations. Pays F 


3c a word, and, $5 to $10 each for pictures, on 
acceptance. No fiction, fillers or poetry. 


Maytag Merchandiser, The Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa. Issued monthly; free circulation 
James L. Ashcraft, Editor. Most interested in 
deaier-success stories, including stories on unusual 
promotions. Length should be between 400 and 
500 words, and payment for these is $40 each. Be 
sure to query first. Also interested in how-to stories 
on washing, ironing or drying clothes; material on 
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wash-and-wear garments and new uses for Maytag | 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. $2.50 
Wolsel 


Your Story.... 4.00 
100 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 








WRITER’S BOOKS 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
OT eer 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 95 
1959 Writer’s Market 4.50 
Mathieu and Coffman 








REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts 10.00 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 


English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 











. Address 


. City .. 


earney 
. The L f Lit P. 5.00 

. Us NOVEL WRITING —_——— 
How te Write for Money....... 1.50 Craft of Novel Writing 3.50 Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 

oodford Burack ‘ Nicholson 

How "7 Jones a Story and Sell It. 2.95 ew go Weite a Novel 4.00 Pareie Biadlee 6.95 
Narrative Technique 4.50 The Living Level bad cunts cette a Randbock of Better 1.50 

Pr cks veee be 

111 Don’ts for Writers. . .. 3.00 Novel in the Making 3.50 " Seis siliaaictincalh iin 

*Hara api ocabulary Builder é 
—_— Manual of Screen Technique of the Novel 2.00 Roget’s Thesaurus 1.90 
eae . 4.00 Uzzell a 
Touch Typing in Ten Lemons 1.00 
. Herman 

Preparing the Manuscript 2.50 5 hae eas Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 

en 4 | THESE BOOKS are selected | Flese 

Sears Snterviewing ee | by the editors of Wrirer’s Webster's New World Dictionary, ad 
The Wire’ Craft : ... 4.95 | Digest as the most authori- | ws — So *: " acheets egies rons 

wataghom » | tative and helpful for writers ee ree ame 

Weiter ere’s How vere 12 | wishing to learn more about ener nen aeanien 

Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 their profession. You’re en- 

“44 titled to return books for full Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
weiees lor the Screen 3.00 cash refund within ten days Mowery 
_ Beranger i . Write the Short Short 
Writing of Biography. _. 1.50 if not thoroughly satisfied. p They fgg | ae 
Bowen —— Short Story Writing for a Profit 2.75 
Ww , Th 4.50 
— PLAYWRITING we. i 
Writing to Sell. . 3.00 Playwright at Work 3.50 ay oo earn to Earn 3. 
Meredith Van Druten ise Help Y. \ 2.50 
Your Creative Power 3.95 Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Titers: 25 SOurenves os 
Osborn itl Writing wee Fiction 3.50 
ARTICLE WRITING PLOTTING AND REVISION 
Hew to Make $18,000 A Year Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.75 Writing the Confession Story 2.75 
arris ’ 
; > eed Writing 4.95 How to Revie Your Own Stories 2.00 
How to ‘Write and Sell Hamilton Tv AND RADIO 
Te ion 4 3.50 Plots lng 2.95 Stie Hesth’s s Writing for oa 
‘at Borlan age . elevision ‘ 
tage Time Article Writing for 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 How to Write for Television 2.50 
Bete ips 3.95 PP Sagi . , Kaufman 
p~ a Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Write fer. Trade Journals 2.75 _ Campbell Settel 
aa arrivon wwe ne a, Let’s Plot ‘ 2.50 Television Ploy: 3.75 
ing Non-Fiction Chayefsky 
Campbell POETRY AND VERSE 6 Television Plays for Writers... 3.95 
a og en gga An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 Television Plays for Writers. ... 5.00 
Children's Book Field ‘ 3.50 Burac 
ren’ Cong. a Dictionary 2.95 Television Writing 4.00 
. Writing lor Young Children 3.00 Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 Tel cian We iting and Selling 6.50 
I elevision Writing and Selli 4 
Weitap Juvenile Fiction 3.50 ee ene De weed & 5.00 "Roberts “e 
ced Johnson Writing for Television 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING a of Verse 3.00 eldes 
illyer 
CAntogs pezestignsice 4.75 — Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
derman onnell 00 : ; 

M Writer's Handbook 3.95 Writing Light Verse 2.95 Basic Drawing 3.95 
iW + Det W: nre's lling Greeting Card aesctin an Selling Cartoons 1.00 
i : . , ; 

4 rape —— “< may 3.50 i ai NP AA 2.00 How to Write Jokes . 1.0 
i k Barr Reznick 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 Bast 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $.... . enclosed 






















HANS 7 ING 


You can analyze handwriting—at home, in your 
spare time. No interference with job or social life. 
Win more pay, social recognition, Pee kaso Men 
and women both needed now. Complete lesson and 
answer service. Personalized instruction. Hand- 
some, suitable-for-framing Diploma to graduates! 


is the oldest and only grapho analysis 
LLG.A.S. school in the world! Wate now png 


three free services: (1) Sample Oe Fat Goin 

(2) Free Entrance Ft nae. ull Color 
48-page Success Book. Absolutely o Obligation. 
Adults only. 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC 
Desk 39 Missour! 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express charges 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write ; 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 
New York 16, N. Y. 





461 4th Ave. 


ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Compete: ial tterery services, 
by pos published E.. &.. and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types mangoes ts for agenting. rewrite, 
typing—under supervision o' ublisher’s editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture ak “From rough to manu- 
factured k, we can do it—one package." Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LITERARY SERVICES 
Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, Cail 








~ $10 each is paid. Photographs may also be sub- 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Murray Hill 7-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











picture stories of field meetings, sales promotions, 
window and point-of-sale displays, etc., for which 


mitted with a manuscript at same rate of payment. 
Preferred size is 8x10 glossies. No fiction, fillen 
or verse. Reports within two weeks. 


Merit News, 1320 Graham Blvd., Town of Moun 
Royal, Quebec, Canada. Issued monthly; free 
circulation. Dick Hainsworth, Editor. This is a 
four-page letterpress bulletin using one article 
per issue of general interest to businessmen on 1 
fairly wide variety of subjects—public relations, 
sales techniques, advertising, Canadian economics, 
credit. Uses photographs only if they are related 
to an article. Style is strictly factual, with the how- 
to type of article for the smaller businessman 
favored. Potential contributors are advised to send 
for copies of past issues. Pays $75 for approximately 
2,500 words. No fiction, fillers or verse. Payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports are sent within 
one to two weeks. 


The MiraCan Merchandiser, American Can Con- 
pany, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued 
bi-monthly; free controlled circulation. William J. 
Tobin, Editor. Exclusively devoted to presenting 
news about carbonated soft drinks in cans. Wel- 
comes speculative submissions. Needs photo-stories 
about sales successes enjoyed by retailers and dis- 
tributors of carbonated beverages in the American 
Can Company’s flat-top soft drink metal container 
that goes by the trade-mark of “MiraCan.” Will 
pay $5 for photos and photo-captions briefly stat- 
ing extent of sales success. Pays $10 for photo and 
100-word story, and higher rates for longer photo- 
stories. Stories should never run more than 250 
words, however. Write’ for copies of publication. 
All ideas and suggestions are given full consider- 
ation. Uses short filler material along above lines. 
Photographs should be 8x10 glossy prints, with 





PREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of c 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. >. bes 


the Short Short Stery by Reber? Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO T SHORT, STORY, which contains 


3 cardinal elements in yeiies 
writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 
Son 839. Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Our agency sells short-shorts for ow SS to 7 s 
by all means send them in for marke 


ROBERT ObERMAST 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to per Markets 

jiece. If you have written short-shorts w 

tin ing and heading fee: $50 each. 10% ay 
“iterery A Osean City, New Jersey 


pe should sell 
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fead What Students 
‘ay About How We 
Helped Them Succeed 


Graduate 
Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science- 
fiction, is the author 
of five published 
books, scores of 
short stories and novelettes. He 
writes: “Thanks for your help with 
the article, ‘The West Coast’s Hyp- 
notism Man’ which sold to Western 
* Family. The Palmer course is ex- 
cellent—it was a milestone in my 
career. 





Article Series 
Nets $1800 


“Your encourage- 
ment and assistance 
have enabled me to 
keep up a steady 
flow of stories and 
features appearing 











- "in Texas leading 
Newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale 
was a series of articles amounting to 
over $1,800.00. Writing is one of 
the greatest of all professions.’ Lu- 
cille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 


| <a Student 
i 7 Wins $500 
In Competition 


**Freedom’s Holy 
Light’ won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 
by the Pennsylvania 
Fre. dom League. I am now at work 
exp nding this to full book length, 
and am happy to say eight pub- 
lish-rs are interested in it.’?— 
Har-ld A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 








New Writer Sells to Coronet, Reader's Digest 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked myself six months ago. 
Already I’ve sold to Coronet, Reader’s Digest, Farm Journal, 
Grit, and The Lutheran. 
help — constructive in criticism, yet prompt to comment on good work.” 
—Mrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. (Note: Mrs. Benion later reported 
additional sales of $100.) 


ToWriters Who Want to Make 
More Than *6,000 a Year 


My Palmer instructor has been of invaluable 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer's unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all, short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning poin in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No will 
call. Send now before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
SINCE 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by National Home Study Council 
ce OO er Se 
Py The Art 
xm Of Writing | 
ee Salable 


Stories 


salesman 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-29 
Hollywood 28, California 


F R E E Palmer Institute of Authorship 





Approved 
for Veterans 














1680 N. Sycamore 











. Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-29 
1 Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writin 
1 Salable Stories,’’ which explains how you help new writers get started an 
§ experienced writers increase their income. 
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Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 
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SIAM ARAM A: 





No Magic Today, 
Thank You. 
Just Competent 
Literary Help. 
© FF oct tees ped on aeons 


on the simpie beiief that clients want 
to be told the truth. There are always a few, 


TOTES 





of course, who do not. But the realistic writer 
accepts my type of help and usually remains 
with me, because he prefers a fair measure 
of success to a technicolor dream. 

I am conservative in my promises, con- 
scientious in judging manuscripts and truthful 
in my reports. The writer who is looking for 
such qualities finds my services to be construc- 


bilities. 


tive, the climb to success steady and the re- 
wards highly satisfying. 


The names and photos of clients whose 
books are now in print are contained in my 
free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. 
This folder also tells how I can assist in guid- 
ing you to success. Write now for your copy, 
and tell me about yourself, your manuscript 
and your writing ambitions. 





I handle book material only, but short stories, 
articles and television scripts are serviced by 
writer friends who are specialists in these fields. 


Ask for details. [] 
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CHECK THIS LIST 


Does your book fit into one 
of these general categories? 
If so, please send it to me 
for appraisal so that I may 
determine its market possi- 


Fiction 
Non-fiction 
Juvenile 
Adventure 
Biography 
Historical 
Religious 
Philosophical 
Inspirational 
Self-help 
“How to” 
Humor 
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